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ABSTRACT 

Recommendations are provided about a new data series 
that would serve as a measure of the extent and quality of 
participation of the U.S. population in arts and cultural activities. 
Eight chapters review and evaluate the state of social statistics and 
indicators of arts audiences. Chapter 1 defines "indicator,- 
"culture," and "cultural indicator" by showing how these terms have 
come to be used in government reports and by the academic research 
community. Economic and social indicators are described in chapter 2. 
In chapter 3 papers are used to illustrate the several different 
meanings of the term "culture" as it is currently being used in 
formulating cultural indicators. Chapters 4, 5, and 6 explore 
measures of audience participation in arts and cultural activities 
which use time and money as the criteria. Subjective and preference 
measures are reviewed in chapter 7. In the concluding chapter, the 
products of artistic activity, including performances, recitals, 
paintings, constructions, fabrications, and written works, are 
considered. (RM) 
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CHAPTER ONE GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

This document has been prepard for the Research Division 
of the National Endowment for the Arts in responce to a* two- 
fold request: First, to make a review and evaluation of the 
state of social statistics and indicators of arts audiences # 
and second) to make recommendations about data series that can 
be used to measure the extent of participation of the United 
States population in arts and cultural activities as well as 
be helpful for making forecasts and projections. 

The report on the first part of the task/ the revi.ew 
and evaluation, can be found in this eight-chapter monograph. 
The report of the second part of the task, the recommendations, 
can be found in a iseparate docxament entitled ''General and 
Specific Recommendations.'* 

a * * 

This monograph has four related purposes: to trace the 
development of economic and social indicators, to review the 
several definitions of "culture*' in the indicator context, to 
show alternative measures of demand for the arts and cultural 
services, and to review statistical data series that are, or 
could be, gathered by the Federal- Government and by non-govern- 
ment agencies. 

. To accomplish these tasks, it is necessary to step back 
several paces from the ultimate concern with the extent and 
quality of participation of the United States population in 
artj and cultural activities. Part One of the monograph begins 
the effort by cutting through the conceptual underbrush that 
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generally obstructs the view of the field. At the center of 
the thicket are two thorny words, "culture" and "indicator." 
Part One of the monograph is devoted to operationally defining 
"indicator"/ "culture," and "cultural indicator" by showing how 
these tenas have come to be used in government reports and by 
the academic research community. 

Economic/ and socialindicators are described in Chapter 
TWO; showing both the strengths of, and the weaJcnesses of highly 
aggregated single measures such as Gross National Product. 
The chapter reviews the development of social indicators that 
proliferate because there' is no single agreed-upon 
numeraire comparable to money, which is used as the base in 
economic indicators. Chapter Three shows the several different 
meanings of the term culture as it is currently being used in 
formulating cultural indicators. In addition to American work, 
papers prepared for UNESCO, the Canadian government, and a 
Swedish research team are examined to illustrate the different 
uses of the term culture. 

Chapter Four opens Part Two of the monograph by explaining 
the two quite different sorts of measures that are detailed in 
the four chapters that follow. Chapter Five explores time 
measures of audience participation in arts and cultural activ- 
ities, which use time as the numeraire. Chapter Six discusses 
measures which use money as the numeraire. Chapter Seven 
reviews the place of subjective measures, attitudional, and 
preference measures. Finally, Chapter Eight explores measures 
of the products of artistic activity (literary and musical 
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compositions, phonograph recordings, paintings, and the like) 
which collectively are called •works** 

Since Federal statistics are the product of a large number 
of agencies and a widely diverse set of activities, especially 
in the major statistical agencies, a report of this type will 
describe only selected events. Nevertheless, the report is 
intended to give a general sense of the important developments 
affecting Federal statistics and to draw attention to individ- 
ual issues and events which are of future significance. 

Additional details on the statistical programs of Federal 
agencies can be found in three reports. One is entitled, "De- 
velopments in the United States Federal Statistical System, 
1977-1979. This summary report was prepared for the fourteenth 
session of the Committee on Improvement of National Statistics 
(COINS) of the Inter-American Statistical Institute, Caracus, 
Venezuala, October 23-30, 1979> A second report is entitled 
"A review of some of the major statistical agencies within the 
United States Federal statistical system, and appears in the 
June, 1980 issue of Statistical Reports . The most comprehensive 
review is provided by A Framework for Planning U.S. Federal 
Statistics for the 1980' s . Copies of these reports can be 
obtained from the Office of Federal Statistical Policy and 
Standards, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 
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The table of Contents of the accompanying "General and 
■Specific Reconnnendations" is reprinted here to facilitate using 
the two documents together. For the most part, the general 
recommendations are drawn from Part One, and the specific rec- 
ommendations are drawn from Part Two of the monograph. 

GENERAL AND SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 
TaQ^le of Contents 

A. General Recoimnendatlons 

1. Time-Series Statistics 

2. Statistics into Indicators 

3. Two Sorts of Statistics 

4. Implementing the Recommendations 

B. Specific Recommendations 

1. Recommendations Regarding Time Measures 

a. The Activity Inventory 

b. The Time-Budget 

c. Attendance Figures 

2. Recommendations Regarding Money Measures 

a. Organization Census 

b. The Expenditure Survey 

3. '^Recommendations Regarding Subjective Measures 

4. Recommendations Regarding Measures of Works 
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CHAPTER TWO ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL INDICATORS 

The word 'indicator' has a long history. Etimologically/ 
it means something that "points out" (Oxford English Dictio- . 
nary) . In research practice, it has com« to mean a measure 
that shows the presence of something broader and less easily 
measured. For an excellent discussion of the indicator concept, 
see De Neufville (1975:Chapter 3). 

One indicator of illness .is the presence of fever/ and - 
the themometer is widely used tcf measure fever. The therrooweter 
provides a useful indicators in this and many other contexts 
for three reasons. It is easy and che^p to use, it provides 
stable quantified information which does not vary as long as 
environmental conditions do not change, and a reading can be 
readily interpreted, because the relationship between it and 
the general condition being indicated is clearly understood. 

The quest has been to find indicators of economic and 
social 'health' that satisfy these three conditions. These 
efforts are reviewed in this chapter in order to facilitate 
the search for indicators of culture. 
A. ECONOMIC INDICATORS 

^ ,.„.The age-old attempts to gather and use systematic infor- 
mation to understand the workings of society and to shape 
government policies accelerated rapidly in the nineteenth 
century. The governments of France # England, and then Germany 
lead the way, while efforts in the United States . lagged behind 
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until the second quarter of this century. For a review of 
these developments see Glass a973) and De Neufville 11975: 

Chapter 2) . • 

This century, the amount of available statistics began 
to proliferate rapidly, and there was a demand for one or at 
roost a few numbers that would accurately reflect the health 

of the nation. 

Three elements came together in the 1930 's to make it 
possible for the United States Governmeiit to promulgate 21 
offically sanctioned national indicators in 1938: 1. A 
widely expressed mandate for the Federal Government to 
actively intervene to provide a New Deal and the consequent 
call for broad measures of national well being, 2. The accu- 
mulation of sufficient descriptive statistics on several 
hundred measures, and 3. A theory to guide the formulation of 
a small set of indicators from the mass of .statistics (See 
Tanur, 1972:310-314). 

The indicators formulated in 1938. such as gross national 
product, the consumer price index, etnd the unemployment rate, 
have proved so useful that they are reported in the daily 
press and influence national political debates. While widely 
discussed, they have been faulted for four sorts of reasons. 
It is worth reviewing these here, both because they point to 
the difficulties inherent in global statistical time series 
data that are aggregated out of many different elements, such 
as is the case in the formulation of gross national product, 
and because their shortcomings set the historical context 
of the clamor for social cultural indicators. 

, - 9- 



First, the statistics havs bsen faulted for not 
realistically measuring the underlying concepts. See, 
for example, Bauer (1966) and Beideman (1979) . Numerous 
correctionj in the data gathering and indicator construction 
techniques have greatly reduced this problem, but these 
changes often mean that current figures are not directly 
comparable to figures for prior years. As a result, the 
goal of a long time series is sacrificed in order to get 
more accurate current figures. 

Second, the indicators may rise or fall "artifically" 
because of fluctuations in the composition of the popu- 
lation under study ,oi5iiythe mix of the components entering 
the statistical series. The unemployment rate provides 
an example of the first of these possibilities. The un- 
employment rate of the 1970 's was inflated because of the 
higher proportion of youtk and women in the labor force 
compared with the 1950 's. See Antes (1979) and Cain (1979) « 
changing meaning of unemployment rates over time. Ryscavage 
(1979) provides a parallel analysis of two divergent mea- 
sures of purchasing power. 

The Consumer Price Index (CPI) exemplifies the second 
sort of artificiality. The CPI reflects the current costs 
of buying a standard breadbasket of items for the average 
household, but as the prices of food, energy, and housing 
shift considerably, peopled purchases change so that the 
"typical bread-basket" does not long remain typical. The 
strategy for dealing with this problem has been to change 
the mix of components entering the formulation of the 
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indicator. Again tha goal of a long tina tarias i« cob- 
proadtad in ordar to obtain anotfaar goal, aora aecurata currant 
figuraa (BLS- 197tf Aborn 1910). 

Third* tha availabla indicatora hava baan faultad 

for not raflacting najor ahifts in tha naaning iihich tha- 

naaauraa ara aupposad to indicata. Again tha unamployawnt 
aaaaura is a good casa in point. A high unamploymant 
rata in tha 1920* a ia said to hava had far graatar social 
conaaquancas than a comparably high rata of unanploymant 
in tha 1980'S|bacausa than tha joblassnaaa of an individual 
mora likaly maant no incoma coming to an antira housahold. 
NOwy with much mora f raquant multipla aarnings in a hoUaa- 
hold* with unamploymant compansation paymanta* and with 
graatar paraonal aavinga* tha consaquancaa of an individual* a 
unamploymant ara not so davastating for tha housahold (Cain 1979). 

It is possibla to compansata for thia sort of 
problan by davaloping multipla indicatora* ona for a&ch 
important sub-population. Thasa may ba usaful for 
tachnical planning purpoaaa* but tha prolifaration of 
.itidicators dafaats tha quaat for a small stabla sat of 
inaasuras showing tha stata of tha nation. Ha will raturn 
to this point in Chaptar 3 balow whan discussing stratagias 
of moving from cultural statistics to cultura indicatora. 

The final criticism of tha sat of indicators promul- 
gated in the 1930 's does not concern technical questions 
of measurement, reliability* or validity. It concerns 
the view of the nation implicit in the theory underlying 
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th« c«t of indicators. Th« publication in 1966 of a 9%t 
of ctMyt •ditad by Rayaond Bauar and antitlad Social 
Indicators onlaashad a salvo of criticissw that said tha 
availabla indicators gava too graat proodnanca to tha stata 
of tha aconoMy. As tha aditors of Towd A Social Mport 
notad in 19€9, "... acono«ic indicators hava bacoM so «ttch 
a part of our thinking that wa hava tandad to «quata a 
rising incona with national walfara" (HIH I9C9t xi) . Th«i 
laadars of this naw indicators liovaBant raasonad that to 
battar undarstand and to focus attantion on social problans, 
thara naadad to ba a wall foraulatad sat of social indicators 
(HEW 1969; Da Naufvilla 1975; Land 1975; Bidaman 1979}. 

Of coursa tha paucity of such social wal'fara was always 
concomitant with a rising national incoma and tha othar aco- 
nomic indicators. But in tha «id-1960's, tha rising aconomic 
indicators saamad dramatically out of phasa with social con- 
ditions. Quoting Toward A Social Raport again: ""it saans 
paradoxical that tha aconomic indicators ara ganarally 
ragistaring continuad prograss— rising incoma, low unamploy- 
BMnt— whila tha stxaats and tha nawspapars ara full of 
avidanca of growing discontant— burning and looting in tha 
ghatto* strifa on tha campusas^ crima in tha straat# alian- 
ation and dafianca among tha young" (REN 1969: xi) . 

Attampts to compansata for tha daficiancias in tha 
systam of aconomic indicators hava lad in two quita distinct 
diractions. Ona lina of affort has baan to raform tha axisting 
systam of aconomic indicators. This involvas davaloping 
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more accurate measures of existing indicators and also 
estimating a monetary value for all non-market activities 
such as unpaid household work. One goal of this activity 
is to develop a system of national accounts which depict 
all activities in American society as contributing to a 
complex system of economic exchange. 

The alternative way of dealing with the limitations 
of the economic indicators has been to move in quite a 
different direction. This has been to formulate entirely 
different kinds of indicators^ ones which are explicitly 
social rather than economic ♦ 
B. SOCIAL INDICATORS 

In 1966 Raymond Bauer brought together a number of 
essays under the general title Social Indicators > published 
by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology Press. In his 
preface to the voliame/ Bauer noted a clamor for explicitly 
social, as distinguished from economic indicators^ measures 
that would more accurately reflect the conditions of human 
life in America today. He saw this social indicator move- 
ment as a symptom of a widespread revolt against — the 
economic Philistinism of the present United States Govern- 
ment statistical establishment" (Bauer 1966). The social 
indicator movement has taken a number of turns in the past 
15 years. Nximerous conferences have occured around the. 
worlds a large periodical literature has developed , theoretic 
al and critical texts proliferate, and national governments 
ours included r now regularly publish social indicator reports 
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Sheldon and Parke 119751 review these developments. And 
yet no small set of comprehensive, regularly collected, and 
widely accepted social indicators, comparable to the set of 
economic indicators, is yet available. 
1. Toward Comprehensive Indicators 

A number of authors have analysed the lack of success of the 
quest for comprehensive social indicators tVan Dusen 1974; 
Henderson 1974; Land 1975; Horn 1978; C. Taeuber 1978; R. 
Taeuber 1979). Details of their critiques will be discussed 
in later chapters as appropriate, but it is useful to briefly 
review their general comments here in order to orient the 
quest for indicators of culture. 

The search for comprehensive social indicators has 
met with little success for two reasons. First, there is no 
large body of time-series data from which to select or con- 
struct indicators. The contrast with the situation when 
economic indicators were being developed in the 1930 's is 
striking. When the 21 indicators were selected in 1938, 
analysts could select among well over 200 measures, some of 
which had been collected annually since 1854 (Tanur 1972: 311). 
Only the decennial Census of population, which might figure 
in the construction of some social indicators, has been collec- 
ted for any length of time, and the great explosion of social 
statistics occurred only in the 1960's. 

Lacking a wealth of well established measures to choose ■ 
from, social indicators were often constructed after consulting 
panels of experts in the area being measured. Such indicators 
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chosen on expert advice tended to fail, according to Larfd 
(1975) and Bohner (1979), because they reflected the ideo- 
logical bent of the government in power, or the narrow focus 
of professionals and interest groups in the area, and so 
did not accurately reflect changes in national welfare, 
over time. 

The second reason for the lack of success in building 
general social indicators, noted by Land (1975) and Fox (197¥> 
is that there is no generally accepted tiieory of social value 
through which the diverse sorts of social goods can be 
evaluated on a common scale. Economists; to be sure, argue 
aibout the weights of components that go into making up indi- 
cators such as the gross national product, but there is 
general agreement to use money as the common oieans c£ equating 
the diverse goods and services. Power, happiness, and beauty 
may be values with a comparable level of generality as money, 
but there is as yet no agreed way of measuring them. Without 
a common numeraire of value, it is impossible to construct 
the social or cultural equivalent of gross national (economic) 
product. 

2. Better Statistics 

While the quest for a small set of comprehensive social 
indicators has not succeeded, the social indicator movement 
has had niomerous clear and tangible results. Measures are 
now regularly made on a wide range of social activities. In 
the long run some may be useful in formulating grand social 
indicators. But in the short run, they are very useful as 
well. The social statistics now being regularly collected 
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facilitate policy formation # planning, and lobbying (here- 
after called advocacy) by a diverse range of groups, agencies, 
and individuals. 

Thus the effort to develop social indicators has proved 
valuable; even though it has not achieved the goals set by 
.the early leaders of the social indicator movement. The sit- 
uation is much the same in the arts and culture realm dis- 
cussed in the next chapter. The effort to build reliable 
indicators focuses attention on two prerequsites of indi- 
cators, the need for better statistical time- series, and a 
more clearly articulated conception of the phenomena being 
measured . 
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CHAPTER THREE: "CULTURE" IN CULTURE INDICATORS 

The referent of the term culture is elusive. This tempts 
writers of all sorts —academics, critics, and government sta- 
tisticians alike— to define it in ways that- fit their particular . " 
needs of the moment. At the same time, there have been efforts by 
Kroeber and Kluckhohn (1952), Munro (1970), Bird (1976) and 
Peterson (1979), among others, to find some order in the multiple 
uses of the term. Rather than add yet another definition, this 
discussion proceeds to trace the use of the term culture t?y 
those interested in the development of indicators. 

Efforts to develop culture indicators have taken two quite 
distinct tacks. The first is ex^^lfied by the work in Canada, 
under the direction of Yvon Ferland of Statistics Canada, and the 
Framework for Cultural Statistics, Which is under developm«nt 
at UNESCO. These efforts are linked with government attempts 
to develop indicators of economic and social processes. 

The second tack has been taken in Sweden by a research group 
coordinated by Karl Erik Rosengrun of Lund University and exem- 
plified in the U.S. by George Gerbner at the University of 
Pennsylvania and Philip Stone at Harvard. This tack employs the 
analysis of cultural products including literature, television, 
newspapers, song lyrics, etc. to assay changes in norms, values, 
and belief elements of culture over time. 

This "culture products" approach will be discussed later 
in the chapter as a needed compliment to the "process" approach 
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taken by agencies of national and international governments. 
The process approach is discussed first. 

A. Process Indicators of Culture 

Those who employ the process approach seek measures of 
the stages of creating, actualizing, archiving, and consuming 
cultural goods and services. The focus is on measures of 
supply (artists, arts organizations, culture industries, and the 
like)> and on demand (audiences, purchasers of goods, and the 
like), rather than on measures of art works or cultural services 
per se. 

In common, those who take the process approach disavow the 
possibility of formulating a small set of global culture indicators 
now or in the near future.' On this point see UNESCO (1974, 
1979), Canada (1976), Ferland (1976^, Midzuno (1976), Bohner (1979), 
Fanchette (1979) and Horn C1979) . Indicators cannot be formulated 
now, they argue, for three reasons: CD There is no agreed 
numeraire in terms of which to aggregate factors. (2) There is 
no clear outside criterion by which to compare and calibrate 
indicators elements. And, (3) there is no systematically codified 
body of statistics from which to build indicators. 

Instead, they speak of gathering statistics that can eventually 
be refined into a small set of global indicators. They advocate 
the development of a system of cultural statistics, asserting 
that while a long-term goal is indicators, the measures gen- 
erated can be useful for a number of policy and planning purposes 
in the short-term as well. 
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The process approach to developing cultxire indicators 
will be illustrated by examining two examples. These are 
the program developed in Canada and the framework .under review 
at UNESCO. 

1. The Canadian Process Design 

The Canadian Federal Government has put into practice a 
comprehensive plan for gathering cultiiral statistics. The 
plan exemplifies the process design by calling for statistics 
of each. stage in the cycle from creation and production/ through 
presentation and distribution r to utilization and conservation. 

The Camadiaui design is represented as Table 3.1 o n the 
following page. Rows of the taO^le represents a major forms 
of cultural expression r or as they aure called in the tad)ler 
sectors. Creative activity is difficult to divide in this way 
in terms of any one single coherent aesthetic theory, as gen-* 
erations of work by art historians maXas clear (Munro^ 1967; 
1970). What is morer many creativa activities combine different 
elements. The Canadian practice is to classify fo3;ms together 
according to their shared technical and organizationaj. contin^ 
gencies. Opera performance^ for example r combines many different 
talents / primarily those connected with music r theater r and 
dance. In the Canadian scheme it is categorized with theater r 
according to John Gordon of Statistics Canada r because its 
organizational and technical contingencies axe most like those 
of other sorts of theater. 
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Each column of Table 3.1 represents a stage in the 
processing of aesthetic activity in each of the various 
sectors. The text describing the Canadian plan discusses 
•creation' and 'production' stages separately, but discusses 
the other three as they are depicted in Table 3.1 (Canada: 
1976). 

There is a wide choice among potential sorts of statis- 
tics to fill the 65 cells created hy the 13 sector by 5 
process-stage taxonomy. Because of funding and personnel 
limitations, this scheme proposed in 1976 has only been par- 
tially implemented, according to Yvon Ferland, Assistant 
Director for Education, Science, and Culture Statistics of 
Statistics Canada. 

Thi Canadian reports which have been published to date 
contain primarily data on persons, organizations, and money 
flows. Persons (whether creators, distributors, or consumers) 
are enumerated in a number of different' ways , including 
their number by occupation, their income and unemployment 
rates, their age, sex, ethnicity, province, and country (5f 
origin, etc. 

•Utilization" can be measured in two quite different 
ways. One is to obtain sales and other utilization statistics 
from retail sellers or dispensers, including record stores, 
theaters, concert halls, libraries, museums, and the like. 
Only the study of the utilization of libraries describes 
the utilization of artistice activities in this way. 

The other way to obtain utilization statistics is to gather 
the data directly from users through surveys of the population. 

'■-20 
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Table 3.1 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 
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National arts participation surveys have been conducted in 1972, 

1975/ and 1978. The 1978 study focused intensively on the 

reading habits of adult Canadians. The primary reports of these 
three surveys have been prepared by the Arts and Cultural 

Branch of the Research and Statistics Directorate of the Depart- 

ment of the Secretary of State of the Federal Government of 
Canada under the titles A Leisure Study — Canada 1972 , A Leisure 
Study—Canada 1975 , and Leisure Reading Habits — 1978 . 

Most of the questions in these three studies ask respondents 
to report on the activities in which they have engaged, rather 
than to ask respondents what they would like to do or what keeps 
them from participating more actively. The few such questions 
that have been asked have not_ been repeated from one survey to 
the next, so it is impossible to say whether the!" unmet "demand 

s 

for auiy artistic activity is increasing or decreasing. 

Another survey will be fielded in 1981-82 according to 
Yvon Ferland. Rather than ask respondents about their arts 
emd cultural activities over the past few months as the other 
surveys have done, current planning for the next survey calls 
for a "time-budget study." This is a survey in which respondents 
are asked to detail their activity for the day preceding the 
interview. Aggregating such data for the entire population, it 
is possible to determine how much time is devoted to each major 
sort of activity. Since the probability that an individual 
picked at random will have participated in an arts activity 
in the preceding day is quite low, the time-budget method, used 
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alone without supplemental information, is a poor means of 
learning about the details of arts participation or the 
relationship between participation in one sort of activity 
and another. The reasons for making this assertion are 
detailed in Section B of Chapter 5. 

2. The UNESCO Design 

The proposed UNESCO design is designated the "Framework 
for Cultural Statistics" (hereafter referred to as PCS) . The 
most recent draft of the FCS can be found in the UNESCO 
document CES/AC.4/8 entitled " ftreliminary .Study on the Scope 
and Coverage for a Framework for Cultural Statistics." The 
Framework is displayed in tabular form as Table 3.2 on the next 
two pages. The diagram of the FCS is similar to the Canadian 
design with rows of 'spheres,' here Called 'categories,' 
cross cut by columns of process-stages which range from 'manu- 
facturing' to 'cultxxral content of goods and services.' 

The FCS is divided into ten culture spheres. Reviewing 
them will further sensitize the reader to the meaning of 
"cultxire" in the context of government work on culture indicators. 
TeUcen together, they provide a broad operational definition of 
culture. 

Categories 1-6 have the most in common with the Canadian 
design just discussed. These six. categories are described as 
follows (UNESCO 1979: .11-12). 
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Category 1 (Printed material and literature) 

Production, circulation and content of printed material 
(books, periodicals, newspapers, etc.). This categoxTf 
covers the paper, printing and publishing industries 
from the level of the s«tti-finished product to the final 
consumption of products and services; it includes paper 
ctirrently qualified as "cultural* and excludes other 
forms of industrial paper and paper-pulp materials. 
Included are the creative activities of authors, journal- 
ists and graphic art artists, monetary flows and transfers 
linked with intellectual property of books and other 
printed materials (e.g. copyrights, royalties, «tp.), as 
well as information on the cultural content of printed 
material and of the use made of the "printed material" 
and "literature" by categories of the population. 

Category 2 (Music) 

Production and diffusion of music, participation of the 
population in music activities and use of musical 
amenities. This category includes the production and 
commercialization of all relevant forms of hardware: 
musical instruments, gramophones, records, sound recorders 
and reproducers, cassettes, etc. The category also 
covers the creative activities of musicians and other 
professionals as well as amateur performing (printed 
music should, when possible, be classified here) . 

Category 3 CPer forming arts) 

Production and diffusion of performing arts activities, 
participation of the population in those activities and 
use of performing art amenities. This category covers 
all scenic arts (e.g. theatre, dance, shadow theatre, 
circus and other forms of dramatic arts, which are partic- 
ular to the different countries) . it also includes the 
construction and upkeep of facilities, the creative 
activities of artists, amateur performing and participation 
as well as the intermediate consumption and activities 
which are necessary to organize the performances. 

Category 4 (Pictorial and plastic arts) 

Production and dissemination of the arts of painting, 
sculpture, art handicrafts and adornments, as well as 
the use made of these by the population. This category 
covers the "residual" fine arts and includes production, 
circulation and use of art objects, antiques, jewellery, 
ornament , etc . , matters necessary for the creation of 
these art objects. The creative activities of professional 
amd amateur aurtists «u:e also included. 
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Category 5 (Cintma and photography) 

Production and distribution of cinematographic and 
photographic material. This category covers all relevant 
forma of hardware (cameras, photographic apparatus, 
projectors, etc.), and the building of facilities used 
for the projection of cinema film*. It also covers the 
activities of professionals and amatuers, intellectual 
property, as well as information on the use made of these 
- amenities by categories of the population. 

Category 6 (Broadcasting) 

Production, diffusion and content of radio, television 
and audiovisual culture. This category includes the 
production, setting and commercialization of various 
forms of hardware for broadcasting and reception (e.g. 
transmitters, networks, receivers, etc.), the activities 
of professionals employed in broadcasting institutions 
and activity units; the creative activities of authors, 
journalists, artists, as well as the various cultural, 
goods and services which is intermediate consumption of 
the broadcasting industry. Statistics on the contents 
of broadcasting programmes, their accessibility and 
information of the use made oi! these amenities by cat- 
egories of the population should form an important part 
of the data classified here. 

Any brief statement cannot be complete and there will 
always be questions about where to place activities. The 
comments that follow focus on significant inconsistencies that 
are relevant to work in the U.S. For a start, the literature 
category traces raw materials back to the pulp-paper industry, 
but this is not done for any other category. The plastics 
industry, for example, is not assessed for record or cassette 
compon'^ents. Amateur literary writers are not mentioned, but 
amateurs are mentioned in all other categories except for 
broadcasting. Ham and citizens band operators are important 
on this continent at least. 

Copyrights and royaOies on liter atxire are mentioned but 
they are not mentioned for any other sort of creative work. 
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Literary writers are mentioned^ but music composers » performing 
arts writers # and choreographers are ignored. 

Only in the case of performing arts are "other forms 
particular to the country" mentioned. It seems as if this 
scheme is devoted exclusively to "Western" arts and media plus 
nationally sanctioned local expressions. What about folk 
and ethnic arts? In addition to these » the only other NEA- 
supported discipline which clearly has no place in the FCS 
is architecture, a surprising omission. 

Finally, in the case of broadcasting, but only there and 
in literature, is an analysis of the content or repertoire 
of the form called for. If an analysis of media content is 
worthwhile, why are not content measures a necessary part of 
statistics in the other categories? We will focus on this 
question in the next section of the chapter. 

Category 0, as the first category is called, treats 
of "cultural heritage." 

Category 0 CCultural heritage) 

Preservation and development of cultural heritage and of 
cultural structures. This category covers the construction, 
preservation and operation of libraries (which are however 
closely linked to Category 1) , archives and records 
centres, museums and art galleries, historical monuments 
and si-tes. Archaeological excavations and some of the 
activities of specialized historical and eirtistic pro- 
fessions form an input of this category, which may include 
activities and expenditures aiming at the preservation of 
special forms of cultural heritage (such as languages, 
rituals, festivities, and social activities not elsewhere 
classified, etc.) and of practices forming part of the 
officially protected cultural heritage of a nation. Statis* 
tics on the use made of the components of the cultural 
heritage by categories of the population should form an 
important part of the infomation classified. (UNESCO 1979 til) 
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Certainly the .cultural heritage is important in symbol.- 
izing the nation and valued elements of the past. But, this 
seems to be less a category parallel to the others than a 
atage in the processing of each. The Canadian design seems 
to handle questions of heritage very well under the heading 
"conservation." This proposed shift ixighligbts anew the need 
for the inclusion of architecture or "design arts," as it is 
currently called at the NEA, within one of the category rows. 

Category 7, "socio-cultural activities", though not so 
readily recognized as culture in the Vnited States context, 
was included as a section on "participation" in many of the' 
social indicator reports* 

Category 7 (Socio-cultural activities) 

Provision, accessibility and use of cultural facilities, 
organizational and social activities and services, 
including those of community services, of professional 
and civic associations. This category covers social 
ceremonies and practices, activities connected with 
religious, moral, ethical and philosophical beliefs, 
participation in professional associations, data on the 
participation of the population in ritual or custorary 
social activities (e.g. activities relating to the "life 
and death cycle", festivities and ceresiBmies with overt 
non-recreational purposes n.e.c). Statistics relating 
to several of the producers of private non-profit services 
to households as well as that part of "general expenditure 
of the public administration of culture" which cannot be 
allocated to other categories should be classified here. 
(UNESCO 1979: 12). 

This category which links religions and civic ceremonies 
with professional, philisophical and scholarly activity might 
best fit a monarchal state with a state religion, but it does 
not fit the U.S. case at all well. All of the elements called 
for from political parties and civic ceremonies to humanist 
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scholars and religious participation can be enumerated; but 
they do not form a picture of national coherence. 

America is a nation of joiiierli7^" Americans frequently 
switch political party, take on new leisure activities, 
and change church membership. In consequence, these quite 
different sorts of activities increasingly compete with each 
other for adherents. The patterns of cultural choice re- 
vealed by these changing affiliations are not now well under- 
stood. Such patterns of cultural choice can not be clearly , 
portrayed in either the Canadian or FCS schemes because they 
cut across the categories. 

There are two more categories in the FCS. Together they 
absorb a great part of leisure time and discretionary income. 

Category 8 (Sports and games) 

Provision, accessibility and use of "ludic," sporting and 
related facilities and goods as well as organizational 
activities and services. This category covers, along with 
spectator and active participation in sports and games, 
the production and distribution of toys, sporting apparel, 
the construction and upkeep of premises (athletic fields,- 
sports halls and gymnasia, swimming pools, playgrounds, 
etc.) as well as data on the accessibility to and use of 
those amenities by categories of the population. Where 
applicable, statistics on betting, gambling, on horse 
or other .races, and on tauromachy, should come under 
this category, as well as data items oh hobbies not 
elsewhere classified. 

Category 9 (NatuHt and environment) 

Provision, availability and accessibility of outdoor and 
environmental amenities, as well as of "species, goods, 
and services" relating to nature and connected with 
aesthetic and psychological quality of life. This cate- 
gory should be treated with caution and adapted to 
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different national contexts, as people and decision- 
makers are increasingly aware of the close links that 
exist between a nation's culture and its. natural environ- 
ment. It may include items of data on gardens, aviaries 
and aquaria r etc.; on activities for the preservation of 
the fauna, flora and sites; on flowers and plants for 
bouquets or for ornamental purpose*?- on 'iJeits; on open air 
recreation; on the use made of the natural amenities by 
categories of the population. (UNESCO 1979: 13). 

The sports and games category isn't, always parallel to 
the process design described for categories 1-6. Insofar as 
the accent is different, there is more stress here on private 
sector commercial activity and personal sector amateur activity 
at the expense of professional activities. 

Category 9 on nature auid environment is a coherent whole 
but fits the FCS at two quite differentTpiaces. On the one 
hand, parks and forests comprise the facilities for sports and 
game activities such as hiking, hunting, picnicking, fishing, 
and skiing. These might best be classed as facilities in 
category 8. On the other hand, the preservation of the natural 
environment, complete with its flora and f auna^ is conceptualized 
as a kind of heritage deserving of preservation. These activ- 
ities are thus parallel to category 0, the preservation of the 
cultural heritage. Perhaps a modified category on environmental 
heritage or environmental endowment should be placed next to 
cultural "heritage. Alternatively, both might be conceptualized 
as the conservation stage of each of the other categories, as 
suggested above. 

'The-ten ,f,CS.-categories taken together suggest a meaning 
for the term culture which clearly includes art as this term - 
is operationalized at the NEA (with the exception of design- 
architecture) and is clearly coterminious with the idea of 
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the activiti«« which ar« ordinarily included in leisure-time 
surveys of the sort advocated in the second part of this mono- 
graph. 

The FCS scheme is impressive in the scope of the statistics 
it calls for, but no nation now collects more than a small 
part of these. And what is coliected tends to cover some sectors, 
much more than others. As Bohner notes, "generally speaking 
the information systematically collected refers only to 'dis- 
tributed intellectual culture,' with the result that these data, 
in most cases, indicate only the cultural consumption of a 
particular public in a given area. The data existing in most 
of Europe throw little light on the cultural situation and 
aspriations of those people, statistically the most numerous, 
vtio do not necessarily attend events organized within the 
specific framework of cultural activities" (1979: 10) . Bohner 
may have parts of popular culture in mind, but the least well 
represented areas are those which fit neither into the "art" 
mold nor into the "popular culture industry" mold— the numerous 
rich and age-old folk art traditions. 

The 'utilization' stage of the FCS has been widely discussed 
but it has not yet reached the same level of refinement as the 
other stages in the process design which could more easily 
employ available statistics, ^he utilization stage of the FCS. 
receives less than two pages in the report being reviewed here. 
These call for participation, time-use, and household expend- 
itxire data. 
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A table does accompany this section and it is reproduced 
on two pages here as Table 3.3. " Its right-hand column calls 
for sorts of data that are not mentioned in the text. These 
are "Information on Population Preferences: Ranking of 
Cultural Activities "/^'Satisfaction Indicators of Accessibility 
and Content." Satisfaction measures are called for in the 
Canadian design r bvit mention of measures of content suggest 
the need for statistics like those which are central to the 
/culture products* approach to which attention is now turned. 

B. Product Indicators 

Process measvires^ parallel to the sorts of statistics for 
culture described above, have been elaborated in each of the 
major domains including health, housing, -education , and science 
so that it is possible to trace the process from money and 
human capital investments through to the number of clients 
served, students in classes, or the output of scientific papers 
But in each of these fields, it is recognized that such 
measures do not completely answer the question for which indi- 
cators were originally sought — how well the domain is contrib- 
uting to the general welfare. (^tlNeufville 1975; Land 1975; 
Waldavsky 1977; Baer 1977, Johnston 1979; Zuckerman & Miller 
1980a). Taking education for example, the question might 
be — do the contanpor&ry high levels of average schooling mean 
a better educated population than five or twenty years ago? 
On this issue see especially Cohen & Caret C1975) . The need 
for product indicators in the health area is discussed by 
Brook (1973) and by McCaliffe (1978) . 
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In •«ch of th«t« fields » th«r« it • call for a diffarant 
txp« of indicator to conplMMat th« procatt aM«turtt. Th« 
call it for what will b« taxaad h«r« product indicator t. 
Th«t« art ntaturat of tha contant of tha alanantt bain? pro- 
cat tad. 

In tha artt» for axampla, product indicator t would 
maatura tha numbar of art works craatad or praaantad and 
could ba an attattaant of tha aatthatic compacanca of tha 
population at a particular point in tiaa. Pottibla product 
maaturat will ba alaboratad in Chaptar $;) Thia tort of 
maasura contratti with tha procata aaaturat of artittt, artt 
organizational and audiancaa diteuaaad in connaction with tha 
Canadian and UNESCO daaigna. Kara attention ia focutad on tha 
ona tort of product maatura -that hat baan labalad a 'eultura 
indicator* by tavaral of ita laading proponanta. 

1. Product Indicator a of Cultura 

"Cultura indicator" it tha tarn that soma 
rataarchara hava givan to maaturaa of tha contant of cultural 
productiona. Tha group at tha Annanbarg School of Conmunication 
at tha Univartity of Panntylvania lad by Gaorga Garbnar and 
tha Swadiah group lad by Karl Erik Roaangran of tha Univaraity 
of Lund axamplify thia uta of tha tara cultura indicator. 

In thair uaaga, tha .aorta of maaturat datcribad abova aa 
"procatt" naaturat in tha Canadian and UNESCO work ara callad 
"aconomic" and "tocial" indicatort of tha arta and cultural 
area. Garbnar and Roaangran ratarva tha tarm "culture indicator" 
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for Maturttt . having to do with «rt »ad cultut* production— 
that ii, in tho noiMncUtura utod h«r«— "product* indicators. 
Aa Mosangran notaa: 

wa know quita a lot about tha aconoad.c davalopnant in 
poatwar Swadan, and wa know aonathing about tocial 
davalopawnt. lut wa know vary Uttla about tha idao- 
logical and cultural davalopeant. In otH»r worda, tha 
acononic ayatan haa baan chartad, tha aocial syattM 
ia baing chartad, but thai aynbol ayata* la alaoat 
coaplataly unaxplorad (Koaangran 1976 < 2). 

Tha prima concam of tha Swadiah group haa baan to bring 

ayattfiatic avidanca to baar on quaationa concaming tha atability 

and changa of valuaa of Swadan ainca tha and of Morld Mar XZ. 

To thit and, tha group propoaad analysing aix topica. Thay ara 

aa follows: 

A. valuas and Cvaluationa in Swadiah Doaaatic Political r* 
Dabata, 1945-1975 

B. Tha largar Political Situation and Foraign Policy 
Dabata 

C. Indicatora of tha Sacularisation of tha Symbol Syatan 

D. Zdaology and Rhatoric in Advartiaananta in Haakly 
Magazinaa, 1950-1975 

E. Tha Litarary Symbol Syatam, 1953-1975 

F. Sax Sola Structuraa of tha Swadiah Symbol Systam in 
tha Poatwar Pariod (Roaangran 1976: 13) . 

Projact P haa not baan implamantad (Roaangran 1978: 11). 

Whila tha Swadiah program is quita broad-ranging, only saction 

E on tha Litarary Symbol Syatam is an«iraly in tha arta araa 

as tha tarm is dafinad by tha Onitad Stataa National Endowmant 

for tha Arts. 

Tha Swadiah work was bagun in 1976 aa a four-yaar raaaarch 
projact; with furthar davalopmant of tha affort to hinga on tha 
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outcome of th« first four years. Preliminary working 

reports <u:e currently being drafted) so it is not now possible 

to gauge the success in developing product measures of 

culture. Rosengren indicates in personal correspondence that 

the final report of this four-year first-phase of the project 

are being prepared. 

George Gerbner^ working at the Annenberg School of 

Communication of the University of Pennsylvania, has developed 

much the same definition of culture indicator. Gerbner 

asserted in 1970 that: 

"InCfonned public-policy making and valid interpretation 
of social behavior require systematic indicators of 
the prevailing climate of the changing symbolic environ- 
ment.- A central aspect of cultural indicators would be 
the periodic analysis of trends in the composition and 
structure of message systems cultivating conceptions of 
life relevant' to social and public policy" (Gerbner 
1970: 69). 

As he explained ..three years latere 

"The purpose of a systsm of cultural indicators is to 
monitor those aspects of our system of generating and 
using bodies of broadly shared messages that are most 
relevant to social issues and public policy decisions" 
(Gerbner 1973) . 

The fully developed research effort he proposed was quite 
broad. In practice the research team^s work focused primarily 
through the decade of the 1970 's on the content analysis of 
commercial television programming. 

The most widely quoted element of this work is the annual 
measure of the levels of violence in prime time dramatic shows 
and cartoons for children. Gerbner 's interpretation of this 
measure has changed over the course of the decade. Developed 
to be a mirror of mood of the nation year by year, television 
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violence has recently been interpreted as a measure o£ the 
nedium*s distortion o£ reality, irrespective of how one 
chooses to interpret the measu^r^wever, Gerbner's work# 
together with that of the Swedish team, shows that it is 
possible to collect and analyze cultural material in a way 
that renders a small set of stable statistical time series 
measures which can be used to indicate the content of material 
presented to the public. 

2. Indicators for Science: A Comparison 

Questions of "quality" and "development" in the arts 
are often taken to hinge on questions of idiosyncratic taste 
which are always open to debate and are never capable of 
resolution. It is, therefore, instructive to trace the quest 
for product indicators in the realm of science where questions 
of quality are taken to be subject to objective testing and 
proof. 

The contemporary effort to develop science indicators was 
begun by the National Science Board in 1971. It has been under 
constant review ever since (Hearings 1976; Elkana et al 1978; 
Holmfield 1978; GAO 1979; Zuckerman and Miller 1980a). One 
of the recurrent themes in the debate is the call for product 
indicators . 

The^ debate over science indicators merits attention here 
for two reasons. First, science indicators are mandated by 
Congress to gauge national science policy, which is administered 
by the National Science Board primarily through the National 
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Science Foundation— the Goverment a9«ncy after which the 
National Endowment for the Arts is most closely modeled. 
Second, review is instructive, because science* like art. is a 
complex apparatus which continually aodifies and builds upon 
a spibol system so that the production and evaluation of 
science and art are similar in many ways, if not all. (For 
a discussion of the parallels and contrasts between science 
azui art see i.Ue introductory essay and the articles by Crane, 
Ragstrom and Useem in Peterson 1976 >.) 

In 1969, Toward a Social Report asked s "What is the 
state of American science and how much are we adding to the 
stock of systematic knowledge?" This call for product 
measures was followed in the next sentence by the assertion: 
"Unfortunately, useful measures of scientific productivity do 
not exist** (72) . The paragraphs following use data on the 
numbers of scientists, the numbers of new PhD's, the numbers 
of scientific specialities, the expenditures on science, and 
the money value of technological transfers from the United 
States to the rest of the world as surrogate process measures 
for direct measures of the creation and disfsemination of 
scientific knowledge. 

The four biennial Science Indicators reports issued to 
date by the National Science Board have focused almost 
exclusively on process indicators. The rationale for this . 
stress has never been stated in Science Indicators , but the 
implicit model comes closest to seeing science as what Kochen 
(1978) calls a support system for technology.^' McGinnis puts 
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thli v«ry cU«rly. Th« National Scianca Board's "charac- 
tarixation of acianca ia roughly that o£ a two-tiarad input- 
output modal, output o£ tha firat trickling down to bacoma 
input o£ tha sacond. Inputs at tha first laval ara •rasourcas,' 
aonay and trainad aciantiats, which ara transfomad into naw 
knowladga. Sciantific knowladga, in turn, ia tranaformad into 
tachnological innovation, ganarating naw patanta, improving 
tha gross national product and othar intarnational balanca of 
trada in products that rasult from intansiva rasaarch and 
davalopmant" (1978 t 15). 

Tha racant Govarnmant Accounting Offica (GAO) raviaw of 
thaNSB affort to davalop indicatora prassas tha point. aays 
Scianca Indicators 1976 is too constrainad by an input- 

output framawrk. In this approach, scianca and tachnology 
ara saan as rasourcas which go into, and tangibla raaulta 
that coma out of, a 'black box'" CGAO 1979: 19). 

Whila tha raport doas not proposa spacific changas, ita 
first tacommandation for improving scianca indicators suggasts 
two ways of illuminating what is in tha "black box." "Particular 
attantion should ba givan to davaloping indicators of tha 
proceaf and substanca of rasaarch" (GAO 1979 v SI). By 
"piJocesa" the raport rafars, for axampla, to tha ways scientists 
interact to producing new knowledge. Bibliometric measures 
are suggested as one means of getting at thesa processes. The 
bibliometric method is illustrated in Chapter 8 by Elkana* at 
al (1978) . For a quite different approach to understanding 
the social constmaction of scientific knowledge, see Mendelsohn 
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(1977). By "th* subttanc* of r«t««rch" th« GAO r«f«rs to what 
hat racantly baan tarnad "knowladga indicators" by tha authors 
of Toward a Matric of Scianca . 

HO ona has providad a ganaral dafinition of "knowladga 
indicators" but Z taka tham to addrasa thraa quastions con- 
carning tha synbol systan callad scianca: What is baing 
craatadr what is baing grasantad, and what is baing laarnad 
or inculcatad? Tha first focuaas on tha products o£ axpart 
sciantists . Tha sacond and third can raf ar as wall to maasurat , 
of tha gaaaral population. 

Haasuras of all thraa sorts can ba found. in ona fora or 
anothar. For 'craation' thara ara maasuraa of tha rata of 
naw idaas. Patant applications ara ona, if an incraasingly 
unraliabla» maasura (Kavlas 1979). Anothar approach is to usa 
judgas to assass yaarly tha nuabar of significant naw idaas. 
Such a schana was bagun in tha lata 1920 's by William F. Ogbum 
and his asaociatas (Ogburn 1931) . As subjactiva as such a 
mathod may saam, "a spot chaclCr long aftar tha factr indicatas 
that tha Ogburn group did not do too badly in thair selactions* 
(ZuckarmaA and Millar 1980b) . With such data in hand, ona can 
mora accurataly isolata tha conditions and funding lavals most 
conduciva to creativity. 

Maasures of tha "dissamination" of sciantific ideas within 
the science community are numerous. They tend to use a 
"diffusion of innovation" model or trace the "invisible colleges 
or creator networks (Crane 1972; Elkana at al 1978) . 
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Analysis of ths contsnt o£ scisntific knowlsdgs which is 
disseminated to ths 9snsral population has hardly bsgun, but 
a study mads by Jum Hunnaly (I960) for quit* different purposes 
suggests the power of the approach. Osing content analysis, 

he conpared the nass-media presentation of beliefs about «ent- 

al illness with the opinions of experts and the opinions of a 
sample of the general population. He found that the media 
representations diverged greatly from expert opinionsi while 
the opinions held by the general public were quite close to 
those of experts. This study suggests that, far frdm being 
a conduit of information, the mass-media were then a source of 
misinformation. The NSF CI 97 9) has just contracted for a base- 
line study designed to assess popular attitudes towards science 
which also contains information on the sources of scientific 
information. Knowing the specific sources of information, it 
will be possible to analyze their content to learn what 
scientific information is being presented. 

The final kind of product indicators have to do with what 
is 'learned.* Such measures ar« designed to tell what various 
segments of the population actually know about science. There 
is a good number of studies of the levels of knowledge about 
science information in both this country and abroad. Terleckyj 
(1976) has alreadyL-formulated a set of indicators of this 
sort. Beyond meastures of science knowledge, it is possible to 
assess the ability to process and evaluate scientific information. 
Such meastires are being developed with an eye to indicators 
by the National Science Foundation, the Educational Testing. 
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Servicer and th« National Aaaaaanant Offica. With such 
maaauras in hand, it would ba poaaibla to avaluata a numbar 
of aaaartiona about popular acianca knowladga, for axanpla: 
haa acianca bacona a "aacrad cow" a body of knowladga which 
ia accaptad \mcritlcally on faith. 

Sinca art and cultura, lika acianca, involva aymbol- 
procaaaing (Pataraon 1976) , it may ba poaaibla to davaldp 
product indicatora in thaaa araaa that ara analogoua to tha 
craation, praaantation, and inculcation-laamlng Indicatora 
baing davalopad to maaaura acianca* It ia •fforta of this 
sort to which wa now turn. 

3. Concluaion 

Tha attanpt to davalop product indicatora of cultura ia 
much lilca tha raaaarch on knowladga indicatora of icianca 
juat diacuaaad. And yat, whila thara ara at laaat aoraa acianca 

indicatora of craationr praaantation , and inculcation, tha 
Swadiah and Amarican work on cultura has strassad just on^ 
mathod, contant analysis, as it is appliad to works that ara 
praaantad. Tha focua haa baan on tha projacts of Garbnar and 
Roaangran bacauaa thay hava axplicitly idantifiad thair work 
as aiming to develop cultura indicators. 

Chapter 8 of Part 2 will illustrate ways of developing 
measures of creation and inculcation to complement the measures 
of presentation. Among other things, this discussion will 
show that the method of content analysing documentary material 
has now- become much cheaper than it was a decade ago because 
of advances in computer technology. In addition, it will show 
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that the thr«« torts of product indicators can b« found not 
only in th« itudy of printed matarial and talavition, but in 
th« study of muiic and th« par forming arts at wall. 

Tha discussion has coma a long way in satting tha ground 
work for tha af fort to proposa a naw data sarias that would 
sarva as a maasura of tha axtant and quality of participation 
of tha U.S. population in arts and cultural activities. Tha 
usas of tha tarms indicator, culture, and culture indicator 
have been discussed Jangth in order to establish the framework 
for the specific Mt!u»«s which' are raylewad'in the next 
part of tha isonograph. 
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CHAPTER FOUR THE FOUR ALIBRNATIVES 

Nhtn revised* this brief chapter vill introduce Part Two 
of the monograph. Th» partial overlap in the definition* of 
leisure, recreation, and free tine vith the definition of 
culture i» noted. Arts participation is defined for the purposes 
of this monograph as participation as an audience, viewer, 
listentr, or any other kind of consumer of art. 

Three kinds of process measures of arts participation are 
identified. They measure respectively time, money, and subjective 
Choices. These are discussed in detail in chapters 5-7. The 
The- product approaches to measuring demand focus on art works 
per ce. Measures of works created, disseminated, and appreciated 
are detailed in chapter 8. 
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CHi^TER FIVE 'TIME 

N«asur«t of bow p«opl« tptnd th«ir tim« hat on« 
distinct advantage over other nwaaurat of arts consumption 
such as monay and subjactiva prafarancas. Thara ara just 
24 hours in aach day, 168 hours in aach waak, so tlna has 
tha Sana flxad sun for all- individuals. Th.^s fixad sun 
facilitatas conparisons from yaar to yaar, among social groups, 
and across nations. 

Sinca tima cannot raally ba savad, tradad, manufacturad, 
or sold, howavar, no alaborata systsn of tima accounting 
analago-aA to tha alaborata systam of acononic indicators, 
has baan davalopad* In consaquanca, thara is no wall davalopad 
and widaly usad sat of nunbara to raprasant how paopla amploy 
thair tima outsida of paid work hours (Badcar 1965, 1975). 

Thraa ganaral approaches can ba usad in combination to 
bagin to understand how paopla usa thair tima in arts and 
culture activities. The most direct is to measure attendance. 
While attendance figures can be invaluable to an arts organi- 
zation, aggregation of these data to the national level would 
require the voluntary cooperation of hundreds or even 
thousands of organizations in aach arts discipline. Only in 
a few cases, such as symphony music and the mass madia, are 
consumption figures ragularly collected. Thus, while attendance 
figures in some art forms can ba vary usefxd in checking 
measures gathered in other ways, national indicators of arts 
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con«ua«>tion cannot, in tbm £ors««abl« futura, b« built up 
fro« att«ndanc« £igur«». Th« strmngthi and waaknassas o£ , 
attandanca aaasuraa ara furthar alaboratad in Part 3 of 
thia chaptar. 

An altarnativa way o£ gauging tha amount of tiaa spant 
participating as a consuaar in arts and ralatad activitiaa 
is to ask a rapraaantativa saapla of tha population how aany 
tinas thay hava angagad in salactad arts activitias. This is 
tha activity aurvay aathod. Tha aost rigoroua (and «oat 
costly) mathod is to obtain a diary of all activitiaa of a 
avBpla of paopla during a finita pariod of tina. Tha 
ralativa msrits of tha activity invantory and tha tioa-budgat 
nathods will ba discussad in turn. 

A. Tha Activity Invantory 

Survays which ask a larga random sanpla of tha population 
about thair participation in arts and ralatad laisura 
activitias will ba tamad activity invantoriaa. Invantorias 
mada of raspondants in Canada, Australia, and tha Southarn 
Statas, as wall as in tha Onitad Statas at lar^Sr axamplify 
tha activity invantory approach. (Thasa studias ara citod 
in tha taxt and rafarancad in tha bibliography by tha 
population sanplad and tha yaar of tha survay rathar than by 
tha author of tha raport and tha data of publication.) 

Activity invantorias hava thraa advantagas ovar attandanca 
statistics. Thay ara: 1. Tha data ara collactad ar ragular 
intervals by one agancy in a standardized way for tha antira 
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United States r«th«r than baing aggragatad from hundrads o£ 
diffarant organixationa. 2. Data can ba collactad by an agancy 
which haa no prograaMtic intaraat in waking rataa look high 
or low. 3. HumaroiMi quaationi can ba atkad concarning tha 
charactariatics o£ participants and non-participanta alika 
which anabla tha rasaachar to battar undarstind th« dynamics 
o£ arts participation.' Thasa thraa points ara furthar davalopad 
by Da Naufvilla (1975: 225 - 39) . 

1. Standardized Data Collaction 

As just notad, tha first advantage o£ th* inventory method 
is that surveys ask the same questions o£ a sample o£ the entire 

population* at regular intervals. Hone of.the activity inven- 
tories fielded to date have taken full advantage of this strength 
of the survey method. But they do form the firm foundation 
for a regular national inventory of arts participation. 

The Canadian survey has been fielded at three-year intervals 
since 1972, but few questions have been repeated from survey 
to survey without being rewarded. To further complicate over- 
time comparisons, the "reference period" — the span of time 
being asked about — was changed from three months in 1972 to 
two months in 1975 and 1978. Between 1975 and 1978 there was 
a futher change which is important to all those activities which 
are to some extent seasonal. The reference period in 1975 was 
the late suimner and early fall. The reference period in 1978 
was Jemuary and February. 
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* On* imy of alleviating thm problM of sMtonality is 

to Mktt tbm xmUxm; p«riod a full y«ar. Tha problan ifith 
this stratsgy, as Zusanak (1979) and oth«rs nota, is that 
asking to report accurataly on thair aetivitias for 

«- full yaar is to invita a graat daal of guassnork. Tha 
nay to kaap tha rafaranca pariod short, and to covar all 
saasons of tha yaar is to draw a saa^la aach aonth. 

2. Disintarastad Approach 

Tha saeond criterion of a good turvay notad by Oa Maufvilla 
(1975) is that it should ba aada by an wnay that doas nat 
hava programatic responsibility ixK tha area under stu^. This is 
because agencies with a vested interest adght ba tanptad to 
slant questions and influence tha interpretation of answers 
(OFPS 1978 11979). Typically, arts advocates would like to 
show that tha demand for the arts it large, growing, and 
spread through all elements of tha population. 

The naihodology of survey design has become a •aphiatieatad. 
art in recent years, providing meant by which such biases can 
be controlled. Bradburn and Sudman (1979) provide an 
excellent recent critique of questionnaire design. Briefly, 
questions tho\xld atk about tpacific art formt, they thould 
have a short reference period, thay should ask repondents 
for the number of events respondentt hava participated in 
(avoiding words like "sometimes," "of tan" and the like), 
and in so far as possible, they should ba placed in a matrix 
of other questions that do not suggest an "expected" response. 
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AnotlMr probl«ai l?A«r«nt in tbm aittion int«r«st of 
•ttrv«y sponsors is mot so sssily solvod. Past sctivity 
invsntoriss hsvs bssn finsacsA oithsr qo^rmttmmnt agsaciss 
with spocial mission intsrssts, such as tho uss of public 
lands, trav«X» or ths arts. Undsrstaadably* ths sponsors 
•xpoct that a good nusa>«r of th« quastions will focus on ths 
araas of thair prina concara, with faw quostions daaling with 
othar aspacts of tha usa of laisiara tiM. Thus, thasa 
activity invantoriai cannot ba usad to gat a balancad viaw 
of how raspondants spand thair tiaa. Anarica (1973) again 
providas a casa in point. Hhila thara wara datailad quastions 
about opara-going and bird-watching » thara was not a singla 
quaation about talavision, tha racraational activity which 
absorbs tha lion's thara of laisura tina. 

3. Contaxtual Quastions 

Tha third advantaga of tha activity invantory turvay ovar 
attandanca maaturat it that turvays can alicit information from 
raspondants on a wida ranga of quastions, all of which halp 
in undarttanding what torts of paopla participata in aach 
typa of arts activity. Thasa contaxt-dafining quastions tap 
tha currant activitiat, past axpariancas, and attitudas of 
raspondants. A numbar of contaxtual quaocions hava baan askad 
in aarliar survays. Six sorts of contaxt-dafinincr quastions 
will ba notad hara. 
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Multiple Activities: Pint, by definition, activity • 
inventories ask about participation in a number of activities. 
So they can be used to relate participation in any one activity 
with participation in all the others which are asked about in 
the inventory. For example, the correlation of opera-going 
with museum attendance, book reading, etc. can be examined, 
Numberous studies show that the sorts of people who participate 
in one arts form tend to be like people who participate in 
the others. They are well educated, urban persons 
with professional or managerial occupations (Gruenberg 1974? 
DiMaggio and Oseem 1978). And yet, most persons of this sort do 
not participate in the arts, and those individuals who do, 
typically engage in some, but not all types of arts activities. 
These facts lead to a number of questions, but to date, the data 
in existing activity inventories have not been fully analyzed 
to learn about the patterns of cultural choice which underly 

these findings. 

The activity inventories vary in both the specificity and 
range of arts and leisure activities which are covered. 
Asking about specific activities is important to be sure what 
activity is being tapped. An item in the South (1978) survey 
illustrates the problem. Respondents are- asked: How many 
times in the last 12 months have you gone "to rock or country 
and western, or rhythm and blues concerts?" The audiences 
for these three sorts of music are quite different. Many 
rock concert-goers are urban, affluent students, who, judging 
by the arts participation of their parents (Ennis 1968; 
DiMaggio and Useem 1980) , in a decade will be arts 
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participants* Country and western concert-goers tend to 
be older non-urban whites with less education ^ and rhythm 
and blues concert-goers are predominantly older working 
class blacks (America 1973) . A positive response to the 
item, therefore, will be made by persons who are otherwise 
quite different. 

Diverse Activities; If activity-items need to be specific, 
it is as important to have items sampling a wide range of 
leisure activities. As noted above, the sponsorship of 
surveys by mission-oriented agencies may lead to a focus on 
one sort of aesthetic activity (such as outdoor recreation, 
or the fine arts) to the exclusion of others. A sampling 
of questions from the broad range of leisure activities is 
necessary to understand arts participation in relationship 
wtih other competitors for scarce leisure time. Of all the 
activity inventories yet fielded, Australia (1979} makes 
possible the most complete analysis of arts participation 
as part of the broader range of leisure activities. 

"Demographic" questions, that is, questions about the 
social characteristics of the respondents, have been included 
in all these surveys. Sex, age, education, income, occupation, 
geographic region, and the size of residential community have 
been asked in all the surveys. Additional demographic 
variables including race or ethnicity, household composition 
and religious affiliation have been included in one or more 
activity inventory under consideration here. Singly and 
together, they help to isolate the sorts of people who do. 
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and do not, participate in the variotia art forms. 

A6»thetic Education: The third class of variables are 
those which focus specifically on the socialization exper- 
iences of the respondent, experiences which may help to 
account for current arts participation. In a review of 
studies of education, DiMaggio and Useem (1980) fin4 that 
the educational attainment of parents is the best single 
predictor of high school students' aesthetic taste. This 
is presumably because partntft!' education is a sxirrogate 
measvire for the general atmosphere -of the home. Hone of 
the activity inventories, however, asked about parents' 
education, bu^ Ainerica (1973) , Canada (1980) , and Australia 
(1979) do ask respondents about the arts interest of their 
parents. The same three studies ask about aesthetic 
education in school. Finally, America (1973) and South (1978) 
ask about arts participation in the teenage years.. 

^^ile arts appreciation is largely learned, and much of 
the learning takes place before the age of 20 (DiMaggio and 
Useem 1930) , none of the surveys show substantial correlations 
between early learning experience — as it has been measured - 
and current rates of arts participation. None of these 
surveys have asked about peer influences and school "atmosphere/ 
factors which have been found vital in mediating other aspects 
of the education experience. It may well be that a survey 
instrument tailored specifically to probe in depth the early 
aesthetic experiences and environment will be required to 
understand the dynamics of the relationship between aesthetic 
education and current arts participation. 
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Barriers to. Participation: The fourth class of questions 
which hav« been included in soma, activity invantorias proba 
tha barriers to arts participation. Lack of interest, lack 
of time, and unavailability, are the most often cited barriers, 
but high coat is not often mentioned. (See America, 1973 and 
South, 1978.) There are numerous anomalies in these data. 
For example, respondents in the South (1978) study living in 
cities of over one-half million in population, cite unavaila- 
bility, when activities are, in fact, available, and the 
respondents want to increase their activity. Are the 
respondents ill-informed, do they mean they can't get to the 
events, etc.? Answers to such questions must await surveys 
made at the community level and tailored to exploring the 
dynamics of perceived barriers to arts participation in 
relationship to the known availability of activities. While 
a specially designed survey is necessary to understand the 
dynamics of perceived barriers, it still may be useful to 
include a general barrier question in inventory sxxrveys, 
because the relative importance of the various barriers may 
shift systematically over time (G. Peterson 1979) , 

Marketing Activities: A fifth kind of question sometimes 
Included In activity Inventories has to do with the advertising 
of arts events. America (1973) and Australia (1979) have 
asked how respondents learn about events, what factors they 
take into consideration in deciding to go, and whose opinion, 
whether friends or critics, they consult. Such marketing 
questions may provide valuable Information, but they are not 
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a n«c«ssary •IttMitt of activity inventor las # whosa primary 
purpose is establishing indicators of arts participation. 
Khat is nore, marketing questions can be more effective if 
tailored to the needs of the particular arts activity at 
the community level. 

Government Arts Support: The final kind of question 
found in more than one activity inventory probes attitudes 
towards # and knowledge about # government support for the arts, 
including aesthetic education. The answers to such questions 
asked at regular intervals, give a picture of the changing 
popular support for spending government money on the arts and 
for spending on the arts relative to other sectors of support 
such as health, housing, defense, welfare, public safety, and 
the like. (See particularly, Australia, 1979.) Such questions 
deserve a place in activity inventories insofar as they 
provide a gross indicator of support for government spending 
on the arts. 

B. The Time-Budget 

The most rigorous measure of leisure-time use is the 
diary method. Most often individuals are asked about 
activities of the previous day by recounting what they did 
from the time they woke until they went to sleep. This 
method virtually eliminates the problem of recall, makes 
it possible to accurately compute how much time is spent 
on each activity, and allows the analysis of how activities 
are temporally patterned with each other. Diary studies also . 
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gather a good daal of daoographic azid contextxial information 
from raspondants, so it is possiblato link activitias 
raportad in tha diary to a host of othar bahavioral and 
attitudinal variahlas. In 1968, a study of this sort was 
mada of savaral population sagmants in tha W&shington, D.C. 
standard matropolitan statistical araa (Chapin, 1974) . 

A major multi-national diary survay was mada in 1965-66 
(Szalzi, 1972) . A sacond national stxidy was mada in tha 
United States in 1975-76 (Robinson, 1977). The trade-off 
for the rich data on time use is having & relatively small 
sample of cases because this sort of sxirvey is very expensive. 
In the 1965-66 study there were 1,244 adult respondents and 
in the 1975-76 study there were approximately 1,500 households. 
The Institute for Social Research of the University of 
Michigan plans to field another national time-budget survey 
in 1981 with a basic aaxapl* of 2,300 households. 

Samples of this size are sufficient to make accurate 
estimates of the amount of time the average American spends 
on such activities as work, sleep, and leisure in general 
because most people are regialarly engaged in them. But it 
is not very useful to use this method to measure the 
participation in arts activities. Not much of policy 
relevance can be learned from the finding that the average 
American 1975-76 was spending two minutes at a museum of 
any sort, 5.7 minutes at a theater, opera, or music concert 
of any sort, and 4 minutes playing a musical instrximent or 
singing per week (Robinson, 1977) . This is because such 
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•stinattts are avaragad from tha diarias of a faw paopla 
who spand a graat daal mora tima and a larga numbar of paopla 
who spand no tima at all. This baing tha easa, and givan 
tha small saoplaSf tha flguras could doubla or triple and 
not ba raliably graatar than thasa astimatas (Baralson, 1964) . 

Tha avaraga Amarican in 1975-76 spant 662.6 minutas par 
waak watching talavision. This puts TV viawing only balow 
slaap and work among all activitias. It is tha only arts 
and laiiura activity which takas anough tima of anough paopla * 
to ba raliabla maasurad using tha diary mathod as currently 
employed . 

It would ba possible to increase the reliability by 
increasing the sample, but this is not practical because it 
would be necessary to increase the sample at least twenty-fold 
to insure accurate estimates for specific sorts of arts 

activitias. The cost of such a venture is prohibitively high. 
Thus, by itself, the national sample time-budget surveys made 
to date are of no direct use in building culture indicators, 
except insofar as they provide information which supplements 
data collected in other ways. 

A time diary study can be designed to link directly with 
the sort of activity inventory discussed above. While 
gathering the diary data, there is time to interview the 
respondent fxirther, and some of this time could be used to 
ask the set of arts and leisure questions used in the activity 
inventory survey described above. With these data in hand, it 
would be possible to learn a great deal more about patterns 
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of artistic consus^tion than could ba laarnad from aithar 
of tha survays saparataly. A nimbar of diffarant sorts of 
quastions can ba askad of tha linkad data sats. For axanpla, 
it would ba possibla to laarn about tha sorts of laisura 
activities angagad in by paopla of diffarant pattams of 
tima usa. Convarsalyr it would ba possibla to plot tha 
pattams of tima allocation mada by tha sorts of paopla 
angagad in aach spacific arts activity. 

C. Attandanca 

Tha diract way of naasuring participation in arts 
activities is to count attendances. Such figures can be 
of great use to organizations for planning and policy purposes. 
But it is very difficult to keep accurate counts in many 
art forms. Symphony concerts r dancer art museums r media 
artsr and tha organized sports provide examples of the 
consequences of using attendance figures to measure aggregate 
participation. 

Attendance data may be useful to an individual organization. 
Whan aggregated r however r attendance figures from many organi- 
zations can be misleading as a measure of public participation 
for a particular geographic area or artistic discipline. 
Attendance figures are usually available for only a part of 
the organizations in a given location. In many instances 
only the largest; best established and well managed organizations 
will have attendance statistics/ but a substantial proportion 
of the smaller organizations do not have similar data. The 
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organizations that lack attandance figures can account for 
an ap reciabla proportion of all public participation and 
b« v^ry uaaful indicators of avolving trands. 

Purthamora, thara is of tan a vary substantial variation 
in mathods of celiac ting and raporting attandanea data^ so 
it is impossibla to datarmina tha eooposita figtiras* axact 
naaning or significanca. Sooa organizations raport axact 
audianca counts r othars raport nuabar of tickats sold (which 
nay ba highar or lowar than tha numbar attanding), and still 
othars raport astinatas. 

Evan if attandanea data tiara tachnically flawlass, thay 

♦ 

would still ba of limitad valua as a naasura of public par- 
ticipation in tha arts. Sinca a singla individual may 
participata in an organization's activitias many timas and 
ba covmtad as an attandanea aach tiaa, attandanea figuras 
can grossly ovarstata tha numbar of participating individuals. 
In short r attandanea figuras cannot indieata what proportion 
of tha population partieipatas in tha artsr how of tan paopla 
participata, to what axtant tha savaral arts hava common or 
discrate audiancas, and any numbar of othar questions about 
the arts audience. 

1. Getting Complete Figures 

The quest for accurate figures of symphony orchestra 
attendance is a case in point. As part of its annual survey, 
the American Symphony Orchestra League (ASOL) asks each of 
its member orchestras for attendance figures. Since a ticket 
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for a particular scat la raquirad ,£or aoat concarta, a haad 
count would aaam to b« a atraight-forward mattar, but It, la not. 
Tha axplanatory guldalinaa which accompany tha aurvay to^jrch- 
aatraa containa two and ona-hal£ pagaa of inatractiona to 
apacify which attandaneaa apply' and which do not. Aftar all 
that, tha inatructiona concadai "An aatimata of tha attandanca 
ia aufficiant if tha gata count waa not taXan." 

Tha ASOL inatructiona ara quita axplicit, but two diffarant 
maaaur^ara commonly confuaad in auch "attandanca" figuraa. 
Ara thay tha total numbar of tiOcata diatributad, or a haad 
count of paraona at a praaantation? Thay may not ba tha aama 
numbar. In foul waathar, or whan tha vanua ia unpopular, tickat- 
holdars may not attand, so that attandanca ia balow tickat dia- 
parsamants. But, tha oppoaita can happan aa wall. An incraaaing 
numbar of arts organizations provida tha opportunity for tickat- 
holdars to return tickats bafora tha parformanca to ba raaold. 
In this way, for axampla, tha Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York has reported "attendance " slightly in excess of 100% on 
numerous occasions (Martorella, 1974) . 

Dance provides a different set of problems. Ironically, 
these derive from the rapid expansion and aesthetic innovative- 
ness of the art form. And, as Norma Munn of the Association has 
noted in conversation, approximately 70% of all dance perfor- 
mances are performed on tour. The dance companies are paid 
a flat fee and so they do not presently have an incentive to 
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l««rn •xactly how atny p«opl« attend th«lr p«rfonMnc««. 
Thttttt problams will bm ov«rcoM at th« rul«t for inclusion 
in tlM professional dance fiald art elarifiadr and a 
•tandardisad systaat for reporting, attandanca is davalopad. 

Tha problaas of cotinting attandanca ara lass easily 
overcome in those situations where ticXets to seats are not 
required. Huseums provide a case in point. A 1974 survey 
of 1,821 auseuBs conducted for the National Endowment for 
the Arts found that "only about 30% of nnisaums ware able to 
base their responses on actual counts rather than on estiaatss" 
of attendance (NBA, 1975: 127). Even ceiinta may be quite 
inaccurate. In conversation off the record the assistant 
director of a small art auseua noted that he regularly accounts 
for half a do»en ■attandances" a day as he walks through the 
museum's attendance-counting device in the cours« of a normal 
day's work. 

The media arts present a distinct opportunity for collect- 
ing attendance— in this case, listener/viewer statistics. In 
a sense r the regular television and radio program rating 
studies, made by Nielsen and Arbitron respectively, produce 
attendance figures because they indicate how many households 
are "attending to" one particular TV and radio program or 
another. Television ratings are gathered by the Hielson Company 
on a program-by-program basis for each broadcasting station. 
So that it is possible to learn the viewership for each type 
of arts programming in each region of the nation or size of 
city. Such statistics have been regularly collected and 
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«nalyx«d by th* rMMreh division of thm Public Broadcattin? 
Sorvieo (PBS) since Octobor 1976. 

2. Att«nd«nc« vs. Attsndsr 

Ths discussion so far has foeussd on ths difficulty of 
obtaining sccurats sttsndanes f igurss fro« ths hundrsds or 
thousands of individual organisations in aach of tha arts 
forms. Evan if accurata figuras wars available, attandanca 
figuras would ba of limitad utility for savaral reasons. 
First, "attandanca" is not "attandar" bacausa tha sana parson 
may go nuqwrous timas. Museums USA found 308,205,000 atten- 
dances at museums of all types— including botanical gardens 
and xoos during 1974. This means that on the average every 
person in the U.S. attended 1.5 times (NBA 1975t 130). But 
there is no way of using these figures to learn tha number of 
attenders or tha number of frequent versus infrequent attandars. 

The second problem with attendance data is that it says 
nothing about the social composition of the audience. To 
what extent are they old— young, male— female, black— White, 
• ealthy— poor, urban— suburban— small town people, etc.? 
Answers to these and related questions of interest to planners 
and policy makers must be sought through other means such as the 
activity inventories and time-budget measures discussed above, 
as well as the meastires to be described in the next chapter. 

Finally, attendance counts give no picture of the non- 
attender. This is an important limitation because arts 
planners want to learn about potential audiences in order to 
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f«cilit*t« th«ir atttndanc*. Th« Mthodt o£ *udi«nc« counting 
41tcust«d in Sections A and B «bov«, and in thm n«xt two 
chaptort as wall, naka potaibla tha analysis of audianca 
coi^sition by providing infonaation on tha social and da«o- 
graphic charactaristics o£ both attandars and non-attandars. 

Attandanca counts should not ba ignoradr howav*.r. 
Attandanca counts such as that now collactad by tha ASOL and 
PBS hava tha advantaga o£ coadng txom sourcas which ara claarly 
idantifiad. This sort of information may thus ba usaful 
in supplamanting tha information collactad in othar ways. 
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CKAPTKR SIX MONEY MEASUMSS 

Hon«y ncasurts hav* a distinct advantagt ov«r audi«ae« 
AMturat bastd on tiaw. A 9rMt AmX of wvirical data has 
b««n accumulatad on aonay tlow ovar tha past 50 yaars; this 
information has baan davalopad into an alaborata systasi of 
accounts; and savaral units of tha Fadaral 90varnnant ragularly 
contributa to thasa langthaning tina sarias. 

Spending by individuals for laisura and tha arts accounts 
for a ralativaly small but naasurabla part of tha total nonay 
flow. In 1978, €3.7% of tha Gross National Product of 
2.1 trillion dollars want to parsonal consumption axpandituras. 
Of thasa 1.3 trillion parsonal consumption dollars, 6.8% %#ant 
for tha purchasa of all laisura and cultural activitias as 
dafinad by tha Survay of Currant Businass (SI IIX 1980* 
Tabla 11/4) . 

Tha Survay of Currant Businass furthar datails into 14 
c«tagorias this aggragata axpanditura for laisura and cultural 
activitias, which in 1978 iimo\mtad to 91.2 billion dollars. 
Tha laval of aggregation is still too graat, howavar, to show 
axpandituras for most spacific laisura activitias. Por axanpla 
ona of tha catagorias is "Lagitimata thaatars and opara and 
antartainmants of non-profit institutions (axcapt athlatics)" 
(SCB 1979: Tabla 2.6). 

Tha work of developing mora useful maasures is the subject 
of this chapter. Three means of obtain/ng more detailed 
measures of audience expeciiturea are discussed. The first 
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seeks greater specification in the Survey of Current Business 
for retail sales just mentioned. The second explores the 
money-budget technique. The final section of the chapter 
reviews the prospects and pitfalls of using figures aggregated 
from ticket and retail sales. 

A. The Census of Business 

One way of obtaining money measures of arts audiences is 
to aggregate the gross receipts from admissions or services 
for each of the arts and cultural products and services. The 
financial reports of small and new arts organizations are often 
incomplete, and artists often provide their services free, so 
no money measures can expect to be complete. (Netzer, 1978). 
They can, however, capture the bulk of the major activities. 
Therefore, a time series based on gross receipts can be used 
to measure changes in aggregate consumer demand for various 
arts and cultural services in which organizations, rather than 
individuals, predominate. 

Each year the Bureau of Economic Analysis of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce publishes a table entitled "Personal 
Consumption Expenditures by Type of Expenditures" in the July 
issue of the Survey of Current Business . One section of the 
table details recreational expenditures into 14 categories. 
These are depicted in Table 6.1 in the form in which they 
appear in Social Indicators III (1980). To that table is 
added the amounts (in millions of dollars) for 1978 from the 
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Sxirvey of Current Business (July ^ 1979: Table 2.6) where the 
category is called ••Recreation" rather than '•Leisure and 
cultural activities. The table depicts the 14 categories 
together with the explanatory note' about what is included. 
The table also shows what percent the expenditures for leisxire 
and cultxiral activities are of the Gross National Product, and 
what part each of the 14 categories is of all leisure and 
cultural activity expenditures for selected years from 1960 
to 1978. 

The categories are appropriate for a survey of current 
business . For example, sheet music sales are grouped with 
magazine and newspaper sales as printing. Musical instrxament 
sales are grouped with television receiver sales, and phonograph 
record sales as entertainment durable goods. 

Quite a different combination of elements would be appropriate 
if the goal is indicators of audience demand. Several of the 
s\ib-categories in recreation correspond fairly well with arts 
disciplines. These include legitimate theater and opera. 
"Entertainments of non-profit institutions" includes symphony 
concerts and non-profit theaters. 

Elements of two other categories besides "Recreation" 
are also relevant to buidling measures of consumer demand for 
the arts. The consumption category "Religion and welfare 
activities" includes museums and libraries. Finally, the 
category "Other durable household furnishing" includes "art 
products," which is a combination of visual and craft arts, 
according to Clint McCulley of the staff of the Survey of 
Current Business. 
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A number of the elements of the recreation category are 
in part arts expenditures • These categories include books # 
sheet music / phonograph records, musical instruments # motion 
pictures, and caO^le television. From the unpublished Census 
figrires it is possible to estimate the proportion of each of 
these that is classifiable as art in order to adjust the figures 
accordingly. Finally, figures from other parts of personal 
consumption expenditures also should be examined in order to 
trace arts expenditures relative to expenditures for other 
sorts of leisure activities. 

Thus with some disaggregation, editing, and regrouping, 
these available data can be used to show the year-to-year growth 
in expenditures for some specific art amd leisure activities, 
and to show the relative share of the total personal expenditures 
which go to each. 

1. Index Construction 

Because of inflation, it is difficult to cowpare dollar 
figures from one year With those of another. One standard 
way of reducing this problem is to adjust figures for inflation 
so that all dollar amounts are expressed in the dollars of a 
particular year. But no single inflation adjustment is 
satisfactory because different sectors of the economy experience 
quite different rates of inflation which cannot be reflected in 
a single adjustment factor (Byrnes et al 1979 32) . 

The other means of compensating for the effect of inflation 
is to express the figures for each year as a proportion of some 
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larger total for the year* This is the strategy chosen in 
Table 11/4 of Social Indicators III (1980), and reproduced 
here as Table 6.1* The figure for each arts and cultural 
category is expressed as a percent of the yearns ••Total 
expenditxire for leisure and cultural activities." But this 
may not be the best denominator for two reasons. 

First, the three largest elements going into the measure 
are "wheel goods • • • , " "records . . . , " and "non-durable toys • • • • " 
They are subject to peculiar f luctxiations, euid since in 1973 
they together comprised 50,1 percent of the total, they can 
greatly influence the index. The two largest elements, "wheel 
goods and "records..." have been subject to more rapid 
inflation than many of the other elements. Thus the rise 
since 1965 from 11.17 to 15,97 in "wheel goods,.." is in part 
due to element-specific inflation rather than to increased 
consumer preference for these goods. The slight drop in 
"non-durable toys and sports supplies" is the consequence of 
conflicting components. Purchases of sport supplies have 
risen rapidly over the period while toy sales have fallen. 
Toy sales drop not because less is spent on each child, but 
because there are fewer young children today to spend money 
on than a decade or two ago, according to KcCulley (1930) • 
The second reason for choosing a different denominator 
is that the total "Expenditure for leisure and cultural 
activities" has been growing as a percent of "All personal 
consumption expenditures" — from 5,5 percent in 1960 to 
6,8 percent in 1978, Therefore, a specific type of 
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expenditxira could show no net growth or even a loss as a 
percent of •'Expenditiires for leisiire and cultural activities," 
but still grow as a percent of ••All personal consumption 
expenditxires* " Since the question is the relative place of 
arts expenditures from year to year in the total expenditxires 
made by individuals, the more appropriate denominator for 
these measures is ••All personal consxamption expenditures. •• 

2. Data Sources and Quality 

The Survey of Consximer Business figures are garnered from 
a number of different sources by the Bureau of Economic 
Activity (BEA) of the U.S. Department of Commerce. The basis 
reference is the Economic Census which is made every five 
years. There is a considerable time lag before the detailed 
figures are published. The 1978 figxires reported in Table 
6.1, for example, are extrapolated from the 1972 survey. 
According to a BEA representative (McCulley, 1980), there is 
not now a detailed manual explaining the means of extrapolating 
the personal consumption expenditures in non^Census years. An 
article by Byrne et al (1979) explains how monthly estimates 
are made for the major categories such as food, housing, 
durable goods, and the like, but it provides no infomtiation on 
how interim arts expenditures are estimated. 

Among the strengths of the gross receipts measures are 
that they are based on a Census, not a sample, and that the 
figxires can be linked directly to the Gross National Product 
(GNP) of components of the GMP. It is impossible to partial 
the figures by any social or demographic variable in order to 
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learn how the various components of the population contribute 
to the aggregate consumption figures. This greatly limits the 
utility of the data for forecasting future trends in expendi- 
tures for arts goods and services. 

B. The Expenditure Inventory 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor 
has recently initiated two continuing surveys of consumer 
expenditures with the U.S. Census Bureau acting as the data 
collection agent. One survey asks respondents to recall their 
expendit\ires for a three month period. The other survey asks 
respondents to keep a complete daily list of all expenditures 
for two week-long periods (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1978: 
14-15) . 

While the continuing sxirveys are new, the U.S. Department 
of Labor made its first national money budget survey of American 
workers in 1934-35. That survey was initiated to find the 
typical "bread basket" of purchases by \irban workers in order 
to establish the Consumer Price Index (CPI) . There have been 
substantial changes in what Americans buy and in the way they 
live in the years since, so similar bvidget surveys have been 
made periodically since to update components of the CPI. 

The continuing survey has been initiated for several 
reasons: to avoid the massive start-up costs of the periodic 
survey: to reduce the time lag in adjustments in the bread- 
basket of items making the CPI; and to regularly provide 
information on consumer spending to policy makers both within 
and outside the government (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1978). 
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The samples for the Continuing Consumer Expenditure 
Survey (CCES) have been drawn to represent all sorts of house- 
holds — or as they are called in the survey—Consumer Units (CU) . 
CU refers to all those persons, including some who live away 
from home, who share income and expenses. The CU may not 
include all persons, living in a household* ' 

In addition to the detailed expenditure data, both elements 
of the cess gather a wealth of demographic and socio-economic 
information on the CU's. Therefore, it will be possible to 
find the arts and cultural service expenditures by geographic 
area, city size, age, and the other demographic and social 
variables- The quarterly and two-week elements of the CCES 
will be described in turn. 

1. The Quarterly Sxirvey 

The quarterly element of the CCES was fielded in October 
1979. The sample of Consumer Units (CU's) is drawn from 
saimpling units chosen to represent the U.S. population. Six 
thousand CU's are surveyed each quarter, and each is inter- 
viewed four times so that a year's data are collected for 
each CU. Beginning in the summer of 1981, and quarterly 
thereafter, expenditure data will be published regularly six 
to nine months after the reference period. 

The survey instrument is quite detailed. It is 103 pages 
long with a 12 page supplement on credit liability. The 
questionnaire is divided into 22 sections which are depicted 
in Table 6.2. Detailed socio-demographic information is 
contained in Section 1/ with further detailed information on 
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work experience and income presented in Section 22. Expen- 
ditures for leisure and recreational goods and services are 
found in Sections 6-11 and 17-20. Gcodls and services related 
to the arts are found in Section 6-8, 17, and 18* 

Expenditures for arts goods and services are often lumped 
with non-arts purchases • While the survey instrument has been 
finalized, the categories that will be used in coding the data 
have not yet been established. It may be possible to retain 
more detail than would be required for the Bureau of LaiDor 
Statistics (BLS) purposes. For example, an item on page 81 
asks for purchases of "Theater, concert, opera, or other 
musical series, season tickets.- The BLS does not now expect 
to code these different art and leisure forms separately, but 
the survey asks "What is the name of the organization mentioned? 
So it woxild be possible to separate theater, opera, classical 
music, and other season ticket purchases. 

Unfortunately, there does not seem to be a comparable way 
of disaggregating the expenditures for single admissions. All 
performing arts and some leisure activities are lumped- together. 
The question is as follows: ''Have any CU members paid single 
admissions to recreational or entertainment activities such 
as movies, plays, operas, or concerts? What was the total 
expenditure for these activities?** 

Many of the other items of interest, such as books, 
phonograph records and tapes, and household decorations, 
contain both arts and non-arts components. Given the way 
the categpries have been established, it is not possible to 
separate the arts purchases from the rest. 
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It is m\ich th« aaxne for •xp«n««« for trips. The survey ^ 
asks only "what was the main purpose of the trip,* So it 
is not possible to recover the information on the numerous 
trips that combine concert and museum attendance with 
business # vacation, or visiting relatives. What is more, the 
art trip is lumped with other activities as ••entertainment or 
sightseeing.** If the coding were a bit more refined, and if 
there were a question about secondary pxirposes of trips, the 
information could be much more useful because a good deal of 
arts activity is enjoyed as part of trips taken primarily for 
some other reason. A recent survey estimates that 30% of the 
audience of the New York Broadway theater comes from outside 
the New Yqrk Metropolitan area. (The League, 1930). (An 
alternative source of information on travel to enjoy arts 
activities is the 1977 Travel Sxxrvey .) 

As it is presently formulated, the quarterly interview 
survey can be used in two ways. First, it can be used to 
provide expenditure data for several selected art activities, 
MSt notably season ticket ptirchases. Second, it will provide 
information on the purchases of items such as phonograph 
records and tapes, trips for entertainment and sightseeing, 
and the like which contain an arts component. Because most 
categories combine arts and non-arts elements, the figures 
from the quarterly interview survey caimot be used without 
modifications to develop an aggregate indicator of arts 
expenditures • 
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2. Th^ Vk Diary 

Thtt Diary of Daily Expenses element of the Continuing 
Consumer Expenditure Survey (CCES) was fielded in October 
1979. The sample of Consumer Units (CU's) is dratim in the 
same way as for the quarterly survey. One hundred CU's 
enter the sanqple each week and report expenditures for two 
weeks so there is' data on 200 CU^^s for each week of the year. 
The sample is not drawn from CO*s in the quarterly survey, so 
it is not possible to place the details of the two-week diary 
purchases into the context of quarterly and annual expenditures. 

Respondents fill out a two-page, five-part form each day. 
The first three sections deal with food and beverage purchases. 
Part four includes clothing, shoes, and jewelry. Part five 
includes all other purchases and expenses. The respondent is 
asked to write down in detail each item or service purchased, 
its total cost (excluding sales teix) , and whether some or all 
of it was bought for a person outside the household. 

The coding of this information is done by the staff of the 
Census Bureau following specifications provided by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Coding has begun, but the categories are 
undergoing modification as problems and opportunities develop. 

No details on the week diary are yet in print, but according 
to a BLS official, the diary is intended -to facilitate fine- 
tuning the food and clothing components of the Consumer Price 
Index. Preliminary indications from the field suggest that 
since the diary form is titled ''record of your daily expenses" 
the more exceptional expenses for consumer durable (such as 
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washing machines, automobilas , and th« Ilka), traval, and 
invastments are not being registered. If this proves to be 
the case, and if a more complete accounting is not developed, 
the week diary component of the CCES will be of little value 
in developing indicators of arts audiences. 

C. Ticket Receipts 

Aggregate money receipts for ticket sales ia a standard 
component in measurihg the financial status of individual 
professional arts organizations. Receipts from ticket sales, 
however, are of limited utility in judging the size of the 
national arts audience relative to other ways of obtaining 
this information, for three reasons. 

First, receipts for ticket sales cannot easily be equated 
with the number of attenders because tickets are often sold 
at a discount from the face price, unsold tickets may be 
given away, and unused tickets may be contributed to the 
ticket-holder and resold to another person. 

Second, receipts are of limited utility because obtaining 
accurate national figures depends on the cooperation of dozens 
or even hxindreds of organizations in each discipline of the 
-ts. VJhile artists, galleries, publishers, and performing 
i._ts organizations keep accurate figures for tax pxirposes, 
no organization or association now aggregates these figures 
in ways that can form the basis of a statistical tine series 
for arts audiences except for symphony orchestras and branches 
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of th««t«r. (Wh«n th« oth«r art fonw hmcaam as coaipl«t« and 
accurata in raporting, it may ba practical to aaaaura tha 
dollar danand for tha arts through aggragata tickat racaipta.) 

Third, battar infomiatipn can ba aora raadily obtainad 
from othar aourcaa. Tha data on gross racaipta discussad in 
tha first saction of this chaptar ara nora conprahansiva . 
Tha monay budgat data discussad in tha sacond part of tha 
chaptar ara mora usaful bacausa thay contain social and dano- 
graphic information, making it possibla to laarn about tha 
charactaristics of parsons who purchasa arts goods and sarvicas. 

Tickat receipts information should not ba ignored, howavar. 
Information such as that now collected by the American Symphony 
orchestra League has the advantage of coming from sources 
which are clearly defined. The ASOL figures are collected 
from all major, regional, and metropolitan symphony orchestras. 
This sort of information may thus be useful in supplementing 
information collected in othar ways. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN SUBJECTIVE MEASURES 



Subjective measures are those which ask people what 
they will do, what they want to do, and why they haven't 
done these things nvore often. In addition, subjective 
measures include questions of opinion or questions 
of fact which are analyzed as if they were questions of 
opinion. Finally, sxibjective measures are those that 
ask respondents how they feel about the quality of their 
life. Following a brief introduction, this chapter illus- 
trates each of these sorts of questions as they bear on 
questions of arts participation. 

A. Orientation 

Subjective measures are attractive to arts planners, 
policy makers, and advocates because they point to unmet 
needs rather than chronicling past participation or money 
spent. While the time and money measures which are discussed 
in Chapters 5 and 6 are retrospective, subjective measures, 
whether they ask about time or money allocations, or ask 
about feeling states, can be prospective. As such, they 
are helpful in predicting future demand. 

In those situations in which services are readily 
available to all, past demand is the best predictor of 
future demand. But the rapid increase in arts participation 
in recent decades, following the greater availability of 
arts activities, suggests that there is a large unsated 
demand for the arts in the United States population (Netzer, 
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(1978). Subjective measures of demand provide one means of 
assessing the size and location of unmet demand* 

A major limitation of most subjective measures is that to 
approve of more art and cultural services doesn't '•cost'' res- 
pondents anything. In the words of the old adage, '• if 
wishes were horses, beggars would ride." It is possible, of 
course, to take the answer to a subjective question such as 
••would you like to go to more concerts?" at face value. But it 
would be very hazardous to found an orchestra, enlarge a con- 
cert hall, or extend the concert season, even if a great many 
people answered the question in the affirmative, because their 
expressed desire might not often translate into future attendance. 

The free-floating nature of subjective measures has brought 
their collection by U.S. agencies into question (Comptroller 
General 1978; Peterson 1980; Meeks 1980), and the few established 
U.S. Government st^istical series which now regularly collect 
subjective measures are under review (GFSPS 1978) . Methods 
have been devised to more accurately measure the attendance 
impact of subjective indicators. For example, subjective 
measures may be incorporated into activity inventories. 
This approach will be summarized in the following section 
on focused subjective questions. 

B. Focused Questions 

"Positive" responses, which indicate a willingness to 
attend future events, are more likely to be translated into 
future attendance if said by persons who have responded 
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affirmatively to a number of prior questions about time 
or money spent which anchor the subjective response in 
past behavior. Also petsons who already enjoy an art form 
via a mass medium are more likely to follow up on their 
expressed desires to attend live performances. 

To do this# focused subjective measures can be incorporated 
into leisure activity inventories. Four different examples 
will be drawn from recent and projected activity inventories 
to illustrate the methods of anchoring subjective responses. 

1. Anchoring in prior behavior: The expressed desire 

to attend concerts takes on more credence if stated by persons 
who already attend concerts. One problem with relying on 
prior attendance to validate the expressed desire to attends 
however r is that prior concert attendance may have been 
limited by the lack of concerts to attend. But concert 
attendance is not the only way of expressing an active 
interest. An activity inventory currently in the development 
state asks respondents about involvement in the performing 
arts via television, and, where appropriate r via radio 
and records as well. An expressed desire to attend live 
performances can.be given greater credence when stated by 
persons who already enjoy the art form in one or more of 
these other ways. In this way the stated desire to increase 
arts activity can be evaluated in teirms of prior behavior. 

2. The reality of barriers: Surveys including 
America (1973), South (1978) and Australia (1979) asked 
all respondents or those wishing to increase their part- 
icipation why they have not been able to do so. Collectively, 
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such answers which range from "not enough time" and 
"too expensive," to "too formal an atmosphere" and 
"danger in the streets" are called barriers. 

Some critics doubt the efficacy of answers to such 
barrier questions. They suggest that responses may be 
little more than rationalizations or excuses, masking less 
acceptable reasons for non-involvement in the arts. A 
frequently stated barrier is "lack of time," but time 
constraint may be real. Lindner 11970), for example, would 
predict that educated persons, with middle incomes, 
living in urban areas with young children at home show low 
rates of arts participation and mention time barriers 
more often than do their childless counterparts. To the 
extent they do, "lack of time" is a genuine barrier. 

Answers to this and related questions about the efficacy 
of reported barriers to explain rates of arts participation 
can be obtained from further analyses of the currently 
available survey data. Such an anlysis will make possible 
a better evaluation of the utility of the barrier question 
in activity inventories. 

3. Manipulation of perception: There is an old 
adage that "what is taken to be real, is real in its 



not participate in the arts according to what they feel 
to be true about the performance situation, whether their 
opinions are accurate or not. Such feelings are tapped 
through subjective measures of perception. The Twelve 
Cities (1971) survey asked arts attenders and would-be 




Thus, people are likely to participate or 
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attenders a number of questions such as "what sort of clothes 
are appropriate for attending an arts event. "what class 
of people comprise most of the audience," and "what is the 
social atmosphere at a performing arts performance?" 

The largest number of respondents said that the 
atmosphere is usually formal # restrained, and aloof^with 
an audience of rich upper-middle class people wearing 
dress-up clothes. True or false, this was the usual 
perception. Does this view keep people from attending arts 
performances? For marketing the arta, the key question is, 
would a change in perception increase or decrease audience 
participation? 

The answer given in the report of Twelve Cities (1971) , 
which employed a sophisticated method of statistically 
controlling for selected expressed attitudes, is that it 
depends very much on what perception is changed. What is more, 
the changes are not equally dramatic for all art forms. The 
expected changes for symphony/ opera, ballet, and theater 
attendance are shown in Table 7-1. Within the limits of 
the study (that is, a sample of 24,000 attenders or would-be 
arts attenders, in 12 major U.S. cities in 1971), the 
figures suggest that a marked increase in audience could 
follow a change in the perceived atmosphere of the performance 
situation. But, of equal importance, lowering the perceived ^- 
class of the attenders would have no greeit effect, and fostering 
a belief that casual clothes are acceptable or customary 
x^uld reduce audiences for three of the four art forms. 
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This latter results from the fact that while some more 
people would be attracted by the option of wearing casual 
clothes, a larger number of people who currently attend 
would not attend under such conditions. 

tt is not possible to judge the accuracy of these 
figures because the details of the method are held as 
a proprietary secret by a commercial marketing firm. 
They are reported here simply to suggest the potential 
utility of this form of subjective measure. Such figures 
are of immediate use in mairketing the arts, and if collected 
at regular intervals, they would also be of equal importance 
in tracking changes in beliefs about, and attitudes 
toward the arts over time. 

4. Anchoring in facts: Several surveys have asked 
questions about government subsidy for the arts. For 
example, respondents may be asked whether the government 
should support the arts through aesthetic education, and 
through grants to artists and arts organizations. When 
answering a suxrvey on arts participation, people 
may respond more positively to increased government 

expenditures than they would in a neutral context such as 
an inter^/iew on government spending on many different sorts 
of activities. 

Australia (1979) attempts to control this by showing 
respondents a card depicting the per capita government 
expenditure for housing, education, health, industry, 
urban development, and culture. Then respondents are asked 
whether, in their opinion, expenditures on the arts and 
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culture are "too much, about right, or not enough." In 
addition, attitudes toward government subsidies of another 
sector, housing, are also probed, so the answer about arts 
can be placed in the context of an attitude to government 
subsidy more generally. The results of this method cannot 
yet be assessed because the analysis of the survey has not 
yet been published. 

These four sorts of questions suggest ways in which 
focused subjective questions can be used as part of regularly 
repeated arts activity inventories. Nonetheless, this 
technique of imbedding questions in an activity inventory 
is not the most effective way of thoroughly probing the 
motivations for arts participation. This can be done more 
systematically in special-purpose marketing studies focused 
on particular market areas. 

C. Quality of Life Measures 

Some researchers take subjective measures at face 
value. That is, they take people's evalutions of how they 
feel as valid indicators, meaningful in themselves. Two 
groups of researchers at the University of Michigan Institute 
for Social Research have taken the lead in this line of 
inquiry. See Andrews and Withey tl976) and Campbell et al 
(1976) for the details of the alternative means of developing 
measures of subjective quality of life."'' 

Both of these subjective quality of life approaches ask 
how satisfied respondents feel with their lot ir general 
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and how satisfied they feel with various aspects of their 
lives. As measured in these studies, the arts and aesthetic 
experiences do not contribute greatly to the perceived 
overall quality of life. On this point, see especially 
Andrews and Withey (1976), and Andrews et al (1979; 1980) and 
Campbell et al (1976). Before these results are accepted, 
however, there are several factors that should be taken into 
account. First, the aesthetic realm may contribute little 
becau»e;.it.was .not wp'11 measured. This seems possible because 
the studies focus more on "bread and butter" factors such as 
health, housing, safety, income, and the like. Second/ the 
way subjective factors have been measured is open to 
question in the judgment of a number of critics. They argue 
that the measures, as currently used, do not adequately measure 
subjective "satisfaction," and that a measure of "satisfaction" 
is not all that is needed to measure subjective quality of 
life. 

As noted in Section B of this chapter, several sorts 
of focused subjective measures have been effectively incorporated 
into activity inventories described in Section A of Chapter 5. 

Note to CHAPTEB SEVEN 

1. The opera tionalization of quality of life by subjective 
measures should not be confused with the work of diverse other 
researchers who define quality of life in terms of objective 
measures of one sort or another. Component measures of 
objective quality of life range from infant mortality and 
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urban population density to the number of cultural institutions 
and the number of employed artists. Examples of objective 
quality of life measures are provided by Harbison et al (1979), 
Carnahan et al (1976), Liu (1975), Terleckyj (1975), Gerson 
(1976), Mukerjee et al (1979), Perlin (1979), and Brorson 
et al (1979) . 
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CHAPTER EIGHT: WORKS 

Chapters 5, 6, and 7, on time, money, and subjective 
measures respectively, have dealt with social statistics 

of arts and cultural consumption. Here, the products of 
artistic activity, including performances, recitals, paintings, 
constructions, recording, fabrications, written works, 
etc., are considered. For the sake of convenience, these 
creative efforts will be called by the single term "works." 

More than in the three preceding chapters, this one will 
point, to a wide range of more or less prospectful data 
sources and measurement techniques rather than focus on 
a few well established measures. This is because such 
measures do not exist. There is not even a generally agreed 
upon scheme within which to organize the diverse indices 
that do exist (Douglas and Isherwood 1979). 

A way to do this which fits the concern with culture 
indicators is to identify works as the tangible record of 
a communication process measured at three points: creation, 
dissemination, and inculcation. The three sections of the 
chapter which follow identify respectively measures of 
new works, measures of the dissemination of works, and measures 
of appreciation — that is, what people know or learn of the arts. 

A. Creation 

How many new works have been created within a given 
period of time — ordinarily a year? Annual rates of creation 
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ar« mor» «a«ily m«*«ur«d in «om« art forms than in othara. 

Naw litarary, muaical, thaatrical, film, and craativa 
talaviaion wrka ara copyrightad , »o maasuraa of tha rata of 
craation can ba trackad yaar by yaar using tha filaa of tha 
U.S. Copyright Offica. Thaaa provida an accurata maaaura 
of Amarican ^lorka craatad for distribution and consumption. 
What is mora, tha maasuras can ba constructad for aarliar 
yaars using Copyright Offica filas as wall. Tha information 
on fila idantifias authorship and just sufflciant information 
to uniqualy idantify tha work. Tha Copyright Offica doas 
not classify works into ganras, so considarabla affort and 
cara will ba raquirad to astablish coharant ganra-catagorias 
by which to classify naw works. 

Naw danca compositions prasant a diffarant maasuramant 
problam bacausa thasa are not raglstarad at tha Copyright 
Offica. Unlike naw musical compositions, which may ba 
written but not performed, danca compositions do not "exist" 
until they are danced, so it is possible to gat figures 
on new dance works from dance company filas. 

It would be far more difficult to get meaningful measures 
of the rate of creation in any of the visual or craft arts. 
There is no register of new works in these fields, and there 
is little likelihood of ones developing because of the great 
number of individual creative persons who work alone for the 
roost part, and who typically produce many .works a year. The 
state of California gives visual artists rights to royalty 
payments when their works are resold, and similar legislation 
has been proposed at the national level, but neither system 
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include, a registry o£ work, which could be the b««i« of 
e*«ily counting the nu«iber« o£ new production. (Weil 1978, 
1980) . 

New .taging. of older work, of theater and mu.ical 
theater might be con.idered new work, and meaeured a. a 
.eparate category. Thi. renewing proce.. i. e.pecially 
important in opera where few new work, are created each 
year, b'^it new product ioni; provide creative thru.t in the 
genre. The information on opera can ea.ily be obtained 
becauee the producing companie. are few, and expert, would 
agree on what i. and what i. not a new production. The 
problem i. more difficult for the ca.e of theater, both 
becauee there are many more companie., and because it ia 
les. >asy to unambiguou.ly identify a new interpretation 
from .took revival. 

New mechanical recording, of e.tabli.hed compo.ition. 
can also be considered a type of new work. Information on 
new recordings can be readily obtained from the annual 
Schwann catalogue. Beside learning the total number of 
works-recorded, it would be possible to track the composer, 
genre, orchestra, featured artist, country of origin and 
similar items of information. The February 1980 Symphony 
News provides some information on the 1979 Schwann "new listings 
A total of 8,690 new listings were added to the Schwann 
Record and Tape Guide in 1979, a decrease from the 1978 
total of 10,557. Of the the 1979 total, there were 2,420 
stereo classical releases. Composers appearing most 
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frequently in the 1979 Schwann classical music new listings 
include Mozart (126), Bach (85), Brahms (68), Schubert (60), 
Tchaikovsky (59), Hayden (56), Schumann (53), Chopin (36), 
and Debussy (28). For the first time ever, all of the most 
frequently recorded artists on new releases were conductors 
rather than singers or instrumentalists. 

B. Dissamination 

The question is, how many works of a genre, whether 
new or not, are widely disseminated within a given period 
of time? For the literary and media arts, there is an 
.additional question, what is the content of the widely 
disseminated works of a given period of time? 

1. Whole Works 

No government agency currently keeps records on the 
dissemination of art works, but the major .presenters and 
trade associations usually do. For example, all* the major 
regional and metropolitan symphony orchestras keep records 
of works that they perform. It would not be difficult to 
aggregate these data in order to show what works of music 
are being disseminated to the American public. Categorization 
by type of music ^ nationality of composer, decade of 
composition/ and type of audience could be built into the 
survey, making possible several sorts of analyses of interest 
to arts poiicy-makers and the research community as well. 

Several researchers have made a start at this sort 
of dissemination study* The work with the greatest 
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historical depth is Muellers' study of the performed 

repertoire of 27 major American symphony .orchestras. The 
study was first reported by John Mueller (1951) and was • 
completed by Kate Mueller (1973) . Her study cpvers the 
period from the founding of the orchestra through the 1969-70 
season (1973). Martorella (1974) has made a comparable analysis 
of the performed repert6ire Cf the four major U.S. opera 
companies. Her study covers fewer years but takes into 
account many more variables, including the cost of production 
and audience attendance. 

Paul DiMaggio is currently engaged in coding 
repertoire data for the 1971-1979 seasons of all the 
member-organizations of the Theatre Communication Group. 
For each theatre company he is recording characteristics of 
the productions they present, such as playwright and type 
of repertoire (whether classical, contemporary, or avant-garde). 
He is also recording the size of the audience, financial 
data on the company, and the socio-economic characteristics 
of the community where the company is located, in order to 
link repertoire differences to these factors. 

These three repertoire studies of symphony orchestras, 
opera companies, and theatre companies, suggest, but do not 
exhaust, the range of methods that could be used in analyzing 
the performed repetoire of each of the performing arts. 

The dissemination of the visual arts has been measured 
by scholars interested in a particular creative group or in 
a kind of buyer within a brief historical period. Walters' 
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(1977) analysis of the year-to-year sales from 1870 to 1900 
of paintings in the impressionist style by the Paris art 
dealer Durand-Ruel exemplifies both these tendencies. Her 
focus is on the relative importance of different sorts of 
buyers, such as American dealers, French nobility, French 
bourgeiosie, and French Jews, for impressionist paintings. 

It would be possible to record the annual sales of 
a representative seuaple of American eurt dealers. These data 
would provide a record of the ebb and flow in the interest 
in the various genres of work. Museum purchases and special 
exhibitions provide two more points to measure the evolving 
styles in dissemination in the visual arts. 

Dissemination of recorded music, television, and 
literary works are compiled by trade magazines or commercial 
pollsters. From one source or another, it is possible to 
measure both the number of different works currently available, 
and the best sellers among these. The soxirces for music 
include the Schwann catalogue and Billboard magazine. For 
television, sources include TV Guide and the Arbitron and 
Nielson program-rating services. For books, the sources of 
information include Books in Print and the New York Times 
"bestseller" list. Variety provides bestseller lists for 
Broadway plays and commercial movies. 

• 

2. Content Analysis 

The enximeration of whole art works ignores their 
internal complexity. Changes in their components may 
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more clearly reveal developments and changes in artistic 
and aesthetic standards than can be shown by the enumeration 
of whole works. 

Content analysis is a method, or more accurately, a set . 
of methods, which can be used to open up works for more detailed^ 
enximeration. With the increasing conceptual sophistication 
and the rapid advances in computer design and information 
analysis techniques, content analysis is becoming an increasingly 
reliable tool for answering an ever expanding range of questions. 
For explanations and evaluation of the method, see Holsti (1969) , 
Firestone (1972), Weber (1979), and Wood (1980). 

This method makes possible a year-by-year tracing 
of the development and change in the aesthetic content 
of artistic works. But the content analysis method, in 
itself, does not provide the appropriate categories for analysis. 
These must be supplied by the investigator. 

Each study has been made to fit the scholarly interests 
of a particular researcher. Although several art forms have 
been investigated, none of the investigators have developed 
a category scheme of sufficient sophistication to analyze, 
works for their aesthetic content which could be applied to 
a wide range of art works. 

Many analyses have focused on elements which illuminate 
the social or political aspects Of society. For example, 
Kavolis (1968) has examined the European tradition of 
painting over the past four centuries and related thi to changes 
in political authoritv patterns. Lomauc (1968) has souaht to 
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link the various different forms of musical structure to 
different types of social and political relationships in 
societies around the world. McClelland (1975) has related 
the levels of achievement imagery in folk tales and childrens' _ 
stories of different social groups to the economic structure 
of these societies. Lowenthal (1961) has shown the changing 
characteristics of heroes as depicted in American popular 
fiction over the first half of the 20th century. Finally, 
Back (1978) has shown the changing place of aged people in 
novels published from 1931 through 1970. 

Other scholars have used content analysis to compare 
genres or to explore specific stylistic developments within 
a particular art form over time. For example, Martindale 
(1978) traces English poetry. Walker tl975) compares blues 
lyrics with popular song lyrics, and Butsch (1977) compares 
the moral imagery in the works of several novelists. 

The work of George Gerbner and his associates at 
the Annenberg School of Communication of the University 
of Pennsylvania is the longest continuing program of content 
analysis. Gerbner 's research has focused on television, on 
the grounds that more people spend more of their time exposed 
to TV than to any other single form of communication." 
Although his concern has not been with the aesthetic component 
of works, his research illustrates the utility of the method 

of content analysis. 

Since 1969, Gerbner has scored selected sorts of actions 
depicted during prime-time and childrens' programs. He ■ 
has also observed the types of interactions identified 
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by sex, age, and ethnicity. Putting these elements together, 
he can trace the evolving television image of society from 
year to year (Gerbner 1970, 1973; Gerbner et al 1979). 

C. Appreciation 

Having reviewed measures of the creation and dissextiination 
of works, the question of how works are appreciated remains 
to be discussed. How well do the American people understand 
the arts, and is this changing from year to year? There 
are at least three ways of answering these questions. 

One way is to ask people to identify artists or art 
works. Such questions identify a respondent's knowledge about 
the arts and- are important on the presumption that an under- 
standing and knowledge about the arts is necessary for aesthetic 
appreciation. The second way is to ask people to make 
aesthetic judgments^ about visual, musical, and literary 
works which are presented to them. A third way t6 gauge 
aesthetic. skill is to infer it from the creative efforts 
that respondents give in a test situation. 

Numerous examples of these approaches can be found in 
the research literature, but Until recently all of the 
work has been focused on comparing the arts knowledge 
or aesthetic sophistication of one group of people with 
that of another (Beardsley 1973). The extensive research 
work summarized by Child (1964) exemplifies this comparative 
thrust. Researchers evaluated the aesthetic evaluations 
made by artists, craftsmen, and non-artists in both western 
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and non-western societies to learn the degree to which 
aesthetic? discrimination is culturally learned rather than 
distributed randomly throughout the population of all 
these societies. These researchers made no attempt to 
study change over time. 

Occasional Roper polls, beginning in 1952, are the 
only repeated measures on a sample of the U.S. adult popula- 
tion which have been made over any great length of time. • 
These polls ask respondents to identify, several famous 
authors, composers, painters, and works of art, and provide., 
only a very crude measure of aesthetic .sophistication 
(Wright, et al, 1975). 

National Assessment 

With money from the Department of Education, and with 
private foundation support, the Education Commission of 
the States began a systematic national assessment of 
educational progress in 1969. The Commission has 
developed tests in eight fields: science, math, social 
studies, citizenship, writing, literature, art (visual arts), 
and music. The set of tests on writing deals primarily with 
writing in every-day discourse, but does include a section 
on aesthetic creation. Three other sets of tests, those 
dealing with arts afnd music, are of central interest here. 

National assessments have been made twice in the 
decade in each of the four fields relating to aesthetic 
skills. .They have been administered to nine-, thirteen-, 
and seventeen-year olds, while the music and literary 
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assessments have sampled 26- to 35-year olds as well. Sample 
sizes have varied, but all are over 20,000 cases apiece. 
The assessments of music, literature, and the .visual arts 
cover three area*: knowledge, performance, and consumer 
activity of the respondent. There are questions on the „ 
respondentSs knowledge of great creators, notable works, 
and distinctive genres. There are exercises to gauge 
the respondent's ability to recognize aesthetic distinctions 
and to create small works. Finally, there are questions 
about the respondentJs aesthe^:ic preferences and activity 

as a consumer. 

The publications which have come from the Commis- 
sion to date have focused on comparisons among the various 
categories of respondents within each of the assessments. 
On this point see NAEP (1977). Table 3.1 provides a good 
example of the sorts of data currently available. The 
table shows the average achievement of 17-year olda by 
geographic region and by the education of the respondents' 
parents on each of the eight tests. 

Information on changes in knowledge and changes in 
aesthetic sophistication from the first assessment to the 
second have not yet been published but are in the works. 
« * * 

While Gerbner (1970, 1973) and Rosengren (1976, 1980) 
identify the content analysis of .works as the means of 
producing culture indicators, a nvimber of other approaches 
to obtaining indicators from works have been identified 
and reviewed in this chapter. Academic researchers and 
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